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pes little book makes no pretension to the title 
of a History of Holcombe, I must leave that 
for an abler pen, fully convinced that there is 
abundant material for such a work, and to one who 
may have more leisure for literary research than 
falls to me in the charge of this large parish, with its 


continued and pressing claims. 


It is a simple record of some matters chiefly 
referring to by-gone times. The notes are crude and 
incomplete, but such as they are I launch them on 
their way, well knowing that considerate, and not 
too critical, friends will tolerate their defects and 


omissions. 


6 Preface. 
At the same time, I venture to express a hope that 


they may not altogether fail in affording a passing 


interest to their readers. 


Some of these Notes were originally prepared as 
Lectures and delivered in the Schoolroom at Hol- 
combe. I was afterwards requested to send them to 
the Bury Times, and the Editor courteously inserted 
them in successive issues. It has since been sug- 
gested that they should re-appear in booklet form. 
The views are from negatives of photographs, kindly 
placed at my disposal by Mr. H. Foster, of 


Holcombe. 


HENRY DOWSETT. 


Ho.tcompe REcTORY, 


October, 1901. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Wotes on tbholcombe. 


Cte e 


\ [ROM time immemorial Holcombe was included 
Jas, within the limits of the large and ancient 
parish of Bury. In ecclesiastical documents it 
is sometimes now referred to in this connection. It 
was a chapelry, or rather a parochial chapel of ease 
to the mother church of Bury, and was so constituted 
for the benefit of those who lived at a distance from 
Bury Parish Church. The incumbent, or perpetual 
curate, was appointed by the rector of Bury, and 
he is patron of the living still. The re-built church 
of Holcombe was consecrated by Dr. Prince Lee, 
first Bishop of Manchester, on April 8th, 1853. In 
1863 Holcombe was formed as a district chapelry by 
an order of the Queen in Council. This order was 
published in the London “Gazette” of November 
20th in that year. Later on Holcombe was raised 
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from the status of a district chapelry to that of a 
rectory (the late Rev. G. Nightingale was the first 
rector), under 28 and 29 Vie., ¢. 42, by an instrument 
under the seal of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
and dated February Ist, 1866. Our 


GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION 


is in the south-east part of the county. We are in 
lat. 53 deg. 38 min. north, and in long. 2 deg. 19 min. 
west. This makes our local time to be about eight 
or nine minutes later than Greenwich mean time. 
Each degree west of Greenwich, the time is four 
minutes later. But, in passing, it may be mentioned 
that Greenwich mean time and not local time is used 
at our post-offices and by the railways. “ Bradshaw” 
now gives ruled lines on the map, showing the differ- 
ences between local and Greenwich mean time. 
Holcombe is almost due north of Manchester, and by 
the map, as the crow flies, the distance is twelve 
miles. By road or railit is a little more. Holcombe 
is in the hundred of Salford, the parliamentary 
electoral division of Heywood, the higher division of 
Tottington-lower-End, the Honor of Clitheroe, and 
the diocese of Manchester. The Aftetside Cross is, 
roughly, midway between London and Edinburgh, 
so we may speak of ourselves in a general way 
as living about equidistant from each capital. 
Our population at the census of 1901 was over 
4,000. 


Geographical Position. 11 


Our horizon boundaries are, in a general way— 
N. and N.W., the wide expanse of Holcombe Moor ; 
on the south, the level that stretches away through 
Summerseat and Walmersley to Bury; on our east we 
have Ramsbottom and Shuttleworth, dominated by 
the fine eminence of Whittle Pike; and on the west 
we have Hawkshaw, Quarlton, and Turton, with some 
fine hills beyond. We have in clear summer weather 
good views of the outlines of distant hills. Conspicu- 
ously, in good air, we may see—1, The Peak, Derby- 
shire, 8.E. from Holcombe, 27 miles distant, 2,088 
feet (Kinder Scout); 2, Alderley Edge, almost 8., and 
24 miles off; 3, Axe Edge, S.E. by S., and 32 miles 
off, altitude 1,810 feet (the “Cat and Fiddle” is said 
to be 1,780 feet, and it is said that Snowdon may be 
seen from there); 4, Beeston Castle, and Peckforton 
hills close to it, on the S8.S.W., a trifle less than 40 
miles from Holcombe ; 5, Pendle, very plain, almost 
due north, 1,831 feet, and distant 16 miles as the 
crow flies; 6, from Bull Hill and thereabout Ingle- 
borough and Pennigant may be seen in good air, both 
36 miles distant and about N. In Whitaker's 
“Whalley ” it is stated: “ From Thieveley Pike. . - 
the view... to the south, Cridden [? Cribden] and 
other high ground betwixt us and the great plain of 
Lancashire, but these are seen occasionally, though 
rarely, surmounted by three conical summits of the 
Carnarvonshire hills, one of which, from its form and 
elevation, I suspect to be Carnedd Llewellyn” (80 
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THE PEEL MONUMENT. 


Place-Name and Geology. | 13 


miles distant, cf. map, from Thieveley Pike). Hol- 
combe Hill at the base of the Peel Monument is 
1,162 feet high. Baines says that “from the top of 
this tower the sea can be distinctly seen.” Harcles 
Hill is 1,216 feet high, Bull Hill 1,371 feet, Whittle 
Pike 1,525 feet, Musbury Tor 1,115 feet, Holeombe 
Church stands 775 feet above sea-level ; but the river 
Irwell at Ramsbottom is itself 433 feet above the level 
of the sea, so that Holcombe Church stands only on 
a local eminence of 342 feet. 

I may here add that not long since I was shewn a 
diagram of the all-round horizon as seen, in remark- 
ably clear air, from the top of the Peel Monument on 
Holcombe Hill. This diagram was planned by a very 
competent observer, and from views seen on successive 
days. The nearer mountains are, of course, con- 
spicuous, but it also shews the Wrekin some 60 or 70 
miles distant ; the Carnedd Llewellyn 70 miles; and 
the Isle of Man some 9C miles distant. 


PLACE-NAME AND GEOLOGY. 


Holcombe is most probably so called from two 
ancient words, hol and cwm. “Hol” is Saxon; it 
means hollow or deep. “Cwm” is Celtic; it means 
the hollow or bosom of a hill being somewhat semi- 
circular in form. The word “cwm” is very common 
in Wales. Thus, hol-cwm, or our modern Holcombe, 
is our deep-bosomed hill; and our village is situated 
in the heart of the cwm. If you take your stand at 
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our church door and look at the conformation of our 
hill, you will see this cwm-shape beautifully illus- 
trated. The hill sweeps in a noble curve from the 
sky-line on the west to about where the three Delph 
Cottages stand, and so it falls away towards Tanners 
Whitaker’s “Whalley” has this note: ‘The compo- 
sition of Holcombe is an instance among many of the 
combination of two or more syllables of local names 
expressing the same idea in different and successive 
languages. Thus cwm is British, and hol is Saxon. 
They denote a bottom.” The same writer gives 
another illustration: ‘ Pendle—originally Pen, or 
the head; and the Saxons superadded Hull—the 
hill—and Penhull was its orthography before the 
Conquest.” 

Next, and briefly, the geology of Holcombe. Our 
geological formation is the primary or palzeozoic, and 
our rocks are among the carboniferous. We are 
among the most ancient rocks that form the crust of 
our earth. Our Holcombe sand-stone is geologically 
known as mill-stone grit. The fossils yielded by this 
strata are ferns, lepidodendrons, calamites, stigmaria, 
sigillaria, &. Specimens of these (ferns excepted) 
may be obtained from the quarry on our moor, or the 
other quarry which is close to the Haslingden Road. 
Our locality is favourable in some measure for the 
study of phenomena connected with the glacial epoch. 
Gravel ridges, sand-banks, beds of boulder-clay, peat 
formation, frequent water-worn and_ice-scratched 
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The Stone Age. 15 
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boulders, with several 
these latter—such as granite from the Lake district— 
these give evidence of glacier, flood, and inland sheets 


erratic” examples among 


of water in geologic times. One large boulder lies in 
our village now, but very recently brought from 
beneath the soil. It is in enclosed grounds; a 
rounded sand-stone mass, weighing not much less 
than a ton. Another noble boulder, a granite erratic, 
lies at the entrance gates to Mr. John Hall’s factory, 
at Nangreaves. Another large one—painted by some 
unglacial student—lies close to the metals on the 
railway near Mr. Porritt’s works at Stubbins. But 
there are many ofthem. I mention three only; these 
are the larger ones. At Buckden Clough ironstone 
quarry, in a narrow band of black deposit—hardly 
three inches wide—I have often obtained fossil shells 
that once were lying at the bottom of some noble 
estuary or inland sea. Impressions of goniatites and 
coprolites were frequent, but the narrow band is now 
hid from view by mining rubbish. I may now intro- 
duce a note upon neolithic matters. It refers to that 
far-back period known as 


THE STONE AGE. 


At that time our hills are said to have been roamed 
by a most ancient race of men. ‘Traces of their occu- 
pation have been found, on the summit of Bull Hill, 
in sundry arrow-heads, flint cores, and flakes of hand- 
wrought flint, used for weapons or for domestic 
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purposes. The home of the true flint is the chalk 
formation, and the nearest chalk to Holcombe is the 
chalk of Flamboro’ Head, 100 miles away. But it is 
urged that flints were conveyed across country from 
Flamboro’ to inland places at as great a distance as 
Holcombe, and that a sort of trade was carried on in 
the matter of their supply. Our Bull Hill is in 
evidence concerning these chips and fragments of 
flint. In the ‘Transactions of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society” for the year 1886, 
there is a very interesting article on the finding of 
flints upon Bull Hill. And in the ‘“ East Lancashire 
Review,” June, 1890, Mr. Tattersall Wilkinson writes 
thus: “Countless ages must have passed since the 
neolithic race of men roamed the East Lancashire 
hills. The reason the moors [Blackstone Edge district, 
Bouldsworth Hill, Entwistle Moor, Hambledon Hill, 
and we may add Bull Hill] contain relics of these 
ancient races is due to several causes. They have 
been untouched by the hand of man since the old 
races roamed over them; so that their traces, which 
would have been obliterated by the plough in more 
favoured lands, have been preserved. Flint tools 
and weapons have been discovered which were con- 
temporary with the cave lion, mammoth, woolly 
rhinoceros, wild bull, bison, and Irish elk. . . . Pre- 
historic man’s existence on the moorlands of the 
Pennine range may be divided into three distinct 
epochs: First, palceolithic, or primitive stone and 


Old-Time Inscriptions. rn 


flint age ; second, the neolithic, or subsequent stone 
age; third, the bronze period.” In 1877 Captain 
Aitken read a paper before the Manchester Geological 
Society, in which he says that neolithic remains have 
been found on Bull Hill. On July 9th, 1886, Mr. 
G. C. Yates, F.S.A., of Swinton, visited Bull Hill; and - 
he, with others, then found fifty or sixty flint flakes 
and chips, an arrow head, and a flint core, leading 
to the inference that a manufactory of flint weapons 
had been carried on here. Dr. Colley March says 
that the neolithic floor is formed in East Lancashire 
under a varying depth of from one to ten feet of peat. 
Other finds of flakes, chippings and a flint scraper 
have occurred on Bull Hill. And I may add, that in 
September, 1901, I found a specimen on Holcombe 
Moor, which Professor Boyd Dawkins pronounced to 
be true flint. 


OLD-TIME INSCRIPTIONS, 


The oldest inscribed doorhead stones, &c., known 
to me, in the district, are as follow :— 


A stone built into the front of the “Great House ” 
at Musbury (probably the site of the ancient Manor 
House, of which more hereafter), “A R 1600 RHAH.” 

Over window of old farmhouse at Shipperbottom, 
Walmersley Road, “RK 1613” (with several words 
which are quite illegible). 

Tower stone, Edenfield Church, “LH 1614.” 
(Bell inscribed “ 1659.”) 

B 
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In wall on north side of Hey House, Holcombe, 
Se Del Gov 

‘“Nabbs” farmhouse, Walmersley, stone (from older 
house) in wall on west side, “ON AN 1620” (the 
initials of Oliver and Abraham Nabb). 

Halmot Court House, Holcombe, “1664” (the 
stone is now on the south side of ‘“ Well House,” 
Dundee Lane). 

Doorhead stone at Tittleshaw (Samuel Lomax 
tenant for some years), “1691 W R A.” 

Porch stone, Tops Farm, Holcombe Moor, “1716.” 

Over door at Higher Gollingrod, an old farmhouse, 
Walmersley Road, “S D 1739.” 

Inscription on Holcombe School bell, formerly the 
bell of Holcombe Chapel, “ Richard Fletcher, warden, 
1698.” 

The following may be not inappropriately added. 
They are supplied by Mr. W. Hewitson, of the Bury 
Times :— 

Plant Farm, Holcombe, “P” above ‘“ W A 1769.” 

Shoulder of Mutton, Holeombe, “P” above “J A 
WSs 

Buckley Fold, near Hawkshaw Lane, “I B A B 
MG sOe* 

Greenhalgh Fold, near Buckley Fold, “G B T B 
1744.” 

Whitebirk, on the road from Hawkshaw Lane to 
Tottington, “B” above “J A” and “ E B 1697.” 
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Gindles, Walmersley, much worn but appears to be 
“H D 1616 TK LL.” Onanoutbuilding, “MW 
1745.” 

Touch Road, Walmersley, “ W K 1699.” 

Tithebarn (Claim Farm), between Bast House, 
Walmersley, and Mount Pleasant, ‘“K” above “E M 
1746,” 

Longcroft, Walmersley, “L” above ‘J M 1747.” 

Whitewall, Walmersley, “L” above “J M 1748.” 

Slacks, near Nangreaves, “ K.” above “T I 1750.” 

Buckhurst, Walmersley, “L”’ above “I M 1751.” 

Saleses, near Buckhurst, “I S 1679.” 

Cobhouse Nabb, Walmersley, “IS ES 1675.” On 
other parts of the farm buildings, “R K 1726” and 
“S$ K 1746.” (At the neighbouring Cobhouse Farm, 
before the rebuilding, there was inscribed over one of 
the windows ‘“‘K” above ‘““W D 1631”; over another 
window “E” above “R K 1662”; and in the hall 
the date 1665. The old house had been built 
by members of the Kay family at two separate 
periods.) 

Burnthouse, near Top-o’'th’-Hough, Walmersley, 
““H” above “T M 1782.” 

Cragg, Cragg Lane (or Hill Street), Walmersley, 
oie above, W Hau? 72.. 

Peel Hall, Summerseat, “H” above “E M 1706.” 
Also “ Hamer” above ‘‘Saml. & Martha 1759.” 

Cottage in Holcombe Brook Road W., Summerseat, 
eH” above “S E1726." 
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Daubhole, Higher Summerseat, “I M 1783.” 

Wood Road, Summerseat, “E K 1721”; also “I” 
above “E A 1733,” and “B” above “J M 1783.” 

Hollins, Shuttleworth, “K” above “T E 1698.” 

Brookbottom, Shuttleworth (between Bank Lane 
and Turn, and adjoining the old Bury-Edenfield road), 
“K” above “E M 1738.” Edward Kay, who lived 
for many years at “Brookbottom in Shuttleworth,” 
and died in 1762, ayed 73, was buried in Holcombe 
Churchyard. 


CHaprTer IT. 


The Pilgrims’ Cross. 


([vEAVING “Higher Barn” on our right, and 
4s passing on to the Moor through “ Whirlwind ” 
"gate, let us follow the old Holcombe highway 
to Top Farmhouse till we sight the rifle targets. 
Here we will leave the highway and take the track 
that leads direct to the ranges on the left. (The 
range has, since writing this, been removed. The 
targets are in the same direction, but further on, a 
quarter of a mile or so.) When within a few yards 
of the marker’s hut let us turn off to the left a little, 
and breast the hill before us. Getting on the sky- 
line, and walking north-west for say three hundred 
yards or so, we soon sight one of the most interesting 
objects that can be seen within many a mile. That 
object is but a rugged, solid block of sandstone, but 
it has a history that would simply fascinate us could 
we but unravel its silent mystery. That sandstone 
‘block is all that now remains of what for centuries 
has been known as “The Pilgrims’ Cross.” It is but 
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a solid, simple block of stone, as you may see it now. 
It is seldom visited ; it is little known. Few go that 
way but the moorland shepherd, the mower of the 
rushes, the antiquary, or the sportsmen and their 
beaters on the 12th of August. Perhaps a truant 
schoolboy, or a hard-pressed cleric, seeking some 
theme of interest for “Holcombe Notes,” might 
complete the list. But the cross has gone;* its 
massive socket is all that is left to tell us of its past. 


Just as 
“Time’s wasting hand has done away 
The simple cross of Sybil Grey,” 


so is it with our Holcombe Cross—it is “done away.” 

But though gone, let us try to picture at least one 
incident in its history. We will suppose, then, that 
it is the summer time—say the first day of June in 
A.D. 1296. Edward the First wears England’s crown. 
The clash of arms, though no longer heard in conflict 
with the Welsh, is rife in Scotland. Peace is not 
yet for England’s King. But, away from the din of 
war, let us seek serener scenes. We will picture our- 
selves, then, on the moor of Holcombe; or rather 
what is now our moor, for it was forest then, with 
doubtless many a glade and open part. The air is 
balmy, and the sun shines clear in a cloudless sky ; 
the panoramic view, where unobscured by trees, is 
charming. We take in these lovely scenes with 
quiet gladness; for then, as now, in summer days, 


* See Chapter XIII. 
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our moor has a wild beauty all its own. Its lonely 
calm and far-stretched horizon invite a contemplative 
mood. Our minds leave trivial things, and are 
elevated with those thoughts which leave good 
behind. oo: 

Our reverie is disturbed; we are not long alone. 
See, some travellers approach; slowly they nearer 
come, and then we discern them as 


A BAND OF PILGRIMS 


bound for ‘‘ Pilgrims’ Cross.” How travel-worn they 
are! They bear traces of having journeyed many a 
weary mile. No doubt they are on the way to Whal- 
ley; for the ancient church and its adjacent Cross of 
Paulinus are objects of many a pilgrimage in these 
Plantagenet days. These pilgrims may have vowed 
to offer prayer, or leave a gift at some well-known 
shrine, in hope of thereby earning merit to help them 
into heaven. Look at that tall, swarthy man. He 
has lately come from the Holy Land, where Christian 
and Paynim have been fighting for years past in the 
Crusades. You can tell he has been there by the 
scallop-shell he wears upon his hat, a sure witness 
this, that he has trod the holy soil where once our 
Blessed Lord “went about doing good.” These 
pilgrims have crossed the country, how far who 
should say? Some, it might be, from the Cambrian 
border, where Edward and Llewellyn late were 
crossing swords. Perhaps their rendezvous was 
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Chester, thence proceeding on to Warrington or 
Wigan; and thence, by Bolton and our Holcombe 
forest, they go now on to Whalley. (If the pilgrims 
came by what is now Holcombe village, they would 
prehaps find a wayside cross on the site of our 
present church. If so, they would hardly need a 
prolonged rest at Pilgrims’ Cross. Probably some 
pilgrims came from the west; for Ravenstones, 
Stanley Rake, Green Rake and Long Rake, seem to 
have had an importance which is gone. Travellers 
from the west, perhaps, used this route.) It might 
be the forest-track in those far-off days was difficult 
to strike for stranger steps; and so some kind soul 
has placed a conspicuous cross at some intersection of 
the paths to guide the weary pilgrims on their way. 
(Query, one Whowell, for it is marked on the 
ordnance map as “ Whowell’s or Pilgrims’ Cross.”) 
But our procession wends its way; ere long it reaches 
Pilgrims’ Cross; there it pauses, glad to rest awhile, 
and drink from the fountain close at hand. But see, 
devout men are on their knees; they pray at 
Pilgrims’ Cross. . . . There is a hush; we fain 
will hope those prayers are from the heart. He who 
searches hearts, and knows their secrets, bows His 
ear to listen to the cry of human need. . , . The 
day wears on, the pilgrims fall into procession, and 
resume their journey. Whalley is some ten or 
twelve miles distant, beyond those hills that overlook 
the Grane of Haslingden. 


Noon-tide at Pilgrims’ Cross. oo 


NOON-TIDE AT PILGRIMS’ CROSS. 


Wearied we rested by this ancient Stone 
One summer's day, 

Where pilgrims oft in ages long agone 
Have knelt to pray. 


They came afar, perhaps from Cambria’s strand 
O’er hill and dale ; 

Or some from Sicily, or Holy Land, 
For home set sail. 


The track o’er this wild Holcombe moorland steep, 
Sandalled they trod ; 

The City gates, we fain will trust, now keep 
Their souls with God. 


Blest band of pilgrims! To have gained the rest 
Of heayen’s bright home ; 

No longer sought by hard, laborious quest ; 
No more they roam. 


No more is theirs a long and weary way 
To ancient shrine ; 

On them hath dawned the beatific day 
Be that day mine ! 


Yet here, as they, we linger once again ; 
Pilgrims are we, 

With staffin hand ; a few steps more, and then— 
Eternity ! 


July 11th, 1901. 
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Referring to the monks of Whalley, Whitaker says: 
“The claims upon their hospitality were immense. . . 
The peculiar situation of Whalley, almost at an 
equal distance between Manchester and Lancaster, in 
the centre of a barren and inhospitable tract, and in 
the great route of pilgrims from north to south, 
rendered these demands oppressive. . . «ite 
mention of Pilgrims’ Cross in (de icone manor of) 
Tottington, at once marks their route and the 
frequency of their journeys. The shrine of Becket 
at Canterbury . . . had many devout visitants 
from the North.” 


AN OLD-TIME DOCUMENT. 


Our Pilgrims’ Cross would have many a history, 
could we but unfold it. But it is all forgotten, 
unknown for many a year. Except as referred to in 
one ancient record, it is as though it scarce had 
existence. And here I may appropriately give the 
testimony of that ancient document. It is a bequest 
made to a Yorkshire Priory. Baines, in his “ History 
of Lancashire,” says in respect of Holcombe: “ Roger 
de Montbegon, who was mesne lord under the Lacys, 
and died A.D. 1225, gave to the Monk Bretton 
Monastery in Yorkshire the whole forest of Holcombe 
and the pasture within the bounds under-written, 
viz: As far as the forest extends in length and 
breadth towards Querendon (Quarlton) and by the 
bounds of the forest up to Langschahhehevet (Long- 
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shaw Head) and thence across as the path divides 
into Holcomhehevet (Holcombe Head) across to 
Arkilleshow (Harcles Hill) up to Pilgrimscrosschahe 
(Pilgrims’-Cross-Shaw) and thence descending to the 
road which leads through the middle of Tittleshow 
(Tittleshaw) following the road to Caldwell 

to the water of the Yrewell (Irwell) . . . thence 
to Titleshoubroc towards the west, following the Lane 
of Robbers to Salterbrigge and Oskellie. The said 
monks may have the wood between Holcumbe and 
Tittleshougate sufficient for their building and burning 
for their shepherds, and reasonable fodder for their 
cattle in winter. Further I give them three acres 
under Arkilleshow, near Pilgrims’-Cross-Shaw, and 
they may make a fence every year round the meadow 
at Haderlies as they will. They may build their 
house where Henry Lunggeiambe dwelt, or elsewhere 
toward Querendon (Quarlton), as they will.” After 
giving this extract from the Register of Monk Bretton, 
Baines says: “This charter is of a period anterior to 
the use of dates; but as Roger de Montbegon died 
in the 10th year of Henry III. (1216-1272) it was 
probably granted about the commencement of that 
monarch’s reign. Several of the places mentioned 
retain their ancient names, and in Querendon and 
Langschahehevet we recognise the modern names of _ 
Quarlton and Upper Lenshaw. (But Longshaw is 
on the ordnance map.)  Pilgrimescrosschahe, or 
Pilgrims’-Cross-Shaw, was probably the site of an 
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ancient cross, where the pilgrims reposed themselves 
and offered up their religious services in their 
progress through the forest to the parent church at 
Whalley. The word ‘Pilgrims’-Cross-Shaw’ shows 
that the cross stood either in or near a shaw,” that is, 
a small wood. The shaw has long since disappeared, 
and the cross too. The large stone socket alone 
remains, with the cavity, showing where the shaft of 
the cross was placed some seven hundred years ago, 
or more, when it was visited by pilgrims who passed 
through Holcombe Forest. 

A note of my visit to the Pilgrims’ Cross may not 
inaptly conclude this portion of my Notes on Hol- 
combe. I visited the stone on Tuesday, November 
drd, 1896, 12-20 to 12-50 noon. Very fine; sunny; 
frosty. Ice nearly quarter of an inch thick in the 
cavity, where the shaft of the cross was inserted in 
the large foundation stone. (To avoid the swampi- 
ness, the best way is to reach the moor—high part— 
by passing Chatterton Close, then keeping close to the 
wall that encloses a plantation just above Buckden 
Clough ironstone quarry. One has to make a great 
sweep in reaching the stone this way; still it is only 
a little more than half a mile further than by the 
nearer route, and has the advantage of being dry.) 
The stone is about a yard square on its upper 
surface, and it stands about two feet above the grass. 
These are my measurements: North side surface 
38in. long, south side surface 30in. long, east and 
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west about 33in. each. The stone might weigh a ton, 
judging from what is visible; but it may have sunk 
a considerable depth since it was first placed on the 
peaty soil. Its axis is slightly longest in the direction 
of east and west. The arms of the cross must have 
been east and west too (Whitaker says it is 1,200ft- 
above sea level). There is some unskilful lettering 
upon the upper surface—chiefly initials, chipped by 
vandalic idlers. Of any ancient letter or figure there 
is not a trace. On the west upper surface of the 
stone is an inscription as follows: “R P 1842 a 12 


REMBER. On the east upper surface there are 
some rudely cut and partly obliterated initials—. 
Sian fr BY Fels 1829)" 


June 29, 1898: I was told to-day that the initials 
R. P, on the stone are those of Reuben Pilkington, 
and that “1842 4 12 REMBER” means 


“REMEMBER THE PLUG-DRAWING ” 


disturbances on August 12th, 1842. My informant 
was Mr. James Pilkington, monumental mason and 
builder, living at the Foot of the Rake, Tanners, 
Holcombe. Reuben Pilkington was his cousin, and 
he has been dead some years. This plug-drawing 
took place during some rioting in connection with 
factory labour. Riotous persons came to Ramsbottom 
on the date cut in the stone, from Oldham and other 
towns, and forcibly drew the plugs from the factory 
boilers, so that the steam escaped and work was: 


. 
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stopped. It was an unsettled period in factory 
matters, and disputes arose about wages. 

Tho angles of the stone have been rounded off by 
weathering long ago, The cavity which received the 
stem of the cross is about one foot square; like the 
stone itself, its sides face north, south, east and west. 
1 wondered, from the size of the cavity, whether the 
eross would be about ten feet above the surface of 
the ground, We can imagine it would be a con- 
spicuous object, so that it might be the better land- 
mark for the Forest traveller. The cavity is eight 
inches deep; the sides are very slightly curved, and 
this, if seams to me, not from weathering but from 
the mason’s design. Close to the large stone—three 
foot away, north-west side 


is a circular depression in 
the sod, five feet in diameter. It is full of water now 
(November $, 1896), and, though I may be altogether 
wrong, I have a theory that this depression marks 
the site of the ancient spring, or fountain, or well 
that would probably be near the cross, but is now 
choked up by the peaty soil, I probed my supposed 
well or spring with my walking stick. At one part 
I could not reach a bottom ; at another part I struck 
some solid stone, ten inches below what I may call 
the liquid peat. The turbid condition of the water 
prevented my seeing even an inch below the surface. 
IT should like to explore that circular depression close 
to the Pilgrims’ Cross. Who knows what interesting 
objects might come to light! 1 
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WRITTEN AT PILGRIMS’ CROSS, HOLCOMBE MOOR. 


————— 


Old weather-beaten stone! Thou hast a story, 
Telling of bygone scenes in ages hoary ; 

When Whalley pilgrims knelt around to pray, 
And rest awhile, amid the heat of day. 


Plantagenet bore rule when thou wast set up here, 
And sires and sons have gone—how brief is life ! 
But Holcombe’s hills encircle thee as dear 
Old, steadfast friends, faithful ’mid stress and strife. 


Then centuries rolled on ; true light arose ; 
The misty, devious ways were left untrod ; 
No longer ’neath thy shade men sought repose, 
For better pathways led them up to God. 


They might have left thee in thy solitude 
Inviolate, but those old times were rude ; 
Despoilers came, iconoclasts in mood, 

Then thy fair shaft no longer upright stood. 


By thee has pageant passed, mingled of joy and woe ; 

But what has been, what is, and e’en what might have been, 
Is traced in characters none here may know, 

The Omniscient only hath its record seen. 


Hoar stone—-farewell! I leave thee with regret ; 
Thy solemn lesson my dull heart hath conned ; 

Thou bid’st me, ’midst life’s fever and its fret, 
Live for that better world which lies beyond. 
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November 16, 1896, Monday: I visited the cross 
again this morning, Rain has fallen since my last 
visit (November 3rd) and the moor is wet. It isa 
damp part, all about the cross ; rushes are cut there, 
and there are some small irregular-shaped pools 
within a short distance of the cross, But these are 
very different in character to the circular-shaped 
depression already noted, That circular pool has a 
history. My theory is—it shows the site of an 
ancient fountain which was contiguous to the cross. 
The masonry of the fountain has long since disap- 
peared, but 

THE SPRING REMAINS. 
At least I venture to suggest this is so. 

April 5, 1898: I have just come across a note on 
the broken Pilgrims’ Cross, in the Rev, J. Marshall 
Mather’s “Rambles Round Rossendale,” published 
in 1888. At page 153 he says: “The cross was 
broken by two drunken men, . . . One wrenched 
the stone from its socket. It fell, and was splintered 
into many pieces, some of which may still be seen 
lying around.” There are no pieces to be seen lying 
around now, I had heard something of this story 
years ago, but I question it. I heard that drunken 
quarrymen broke the cross. Not unlikely that the 
cross itself was mutilated, and perhaps removed, in 
Cromwell's time. Mr. Mather gives no authority for 
his statement, and the only information I have had 
has been from Holcombe villagers. 
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May, 1898: John Taylor, of Holcombe village, now 
aged over eighty, was born not far from the cross, 
say a mile or so. He remembers it always as being 
just as it now appears, 7.e., only the foundation stone 
left, 

March 10, 1900, Saturday: I have just officiated 
at the funeral of John Taylor in Holcombe Church- 
yard ; aged eighty-five. 

July 10, 1900, 8-30 p.m.: I visited the cross stone 
again, with Mr. George Belsey. It was surrounded 
with water—just as photographed for me by Mr. H. 
Foster in November, 1896—though the moor was 
tolerably dry. 

There are no stones visible hard by the Pilgrims’ 
Cross. About two hundred yards on the north side 
there is a heap of angular sandstone, but a glance 
will show that this was taken from the opening in 
the soil close to it. Readers of Sir Walter Scott's 
poems will be reminded of a passage in ‘‘ Marmion,” 
Canto VI., in which a Pilgrims’ Cross similar to ours 
of Holcombe Moor is referred to— 


Where shall she turn ? 
Behold her mark 
A little fountain-cell ! 
Where water, clear as diamond spark, 
In a stone basin fell. 


Aboye, some half-worn letters say— 
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DRINK, WEARY PILGRIM, DRINK AND PRAY, 
FOR THE KIND SOUL OF 


SYBIL GREY, 
WHO BUILT THIS CROSS AND WELL. 


But every mark is gone ; 
Time’s wasting hand has done away 
The simple cross of Sybil Grey 
And broke her font of stone. 
But yet from out the little hill 
Oozes the slender springlet still, 
Oft halts the shepherd there. 


In Whitaker’s “Whalley” we read :—‘‘In the 
reign of Richard the Third (1483-1485) the estate of 
the monks of Monk Bretton was annexed to the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and the King granted to the 
Priory the advowson of Darton, in Yorkshire, in 
exchange.” In the charter concerning this a cross 
and chapel [query, Holcombe Chantry] are referred 
to, and Whitaker says: “Where this cross and 
chapel stood, or whether the latter were the site of 
the present chapel of Holcombe, J am not informed ; 
but of the last, tradition reports that it was once a 
prison, and an adjoining eminence 


THE PLACE OF EXECUTION 


belonging to it.” This eminence is probably the Knoll 
field, where the stone column stands. Whitaker adds: 
“The Lacys or the Montbegons, who were mesne 
lords of Tottington, might have a local jurisdiction 
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here extending to capital offences.” And he quotes 
from the Towneley MSS.: “A grant of furca, or 
gallows, within Tottington was obtained by Edmund 
de Lacy from Henry III.” (1216-1272). Baines says: 
“Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, a.D. 1811, complains 
of malefactors, who by force of arms enter his chases 
at Rossendale and Todington (Tottington) . < 
taken away his wild animals, and perpetrated enor- 
mities.” In Whitaker’s history there is a foot-note 
made by a revisor of the work, which says Dr. 
Whittaker printed the word “Chahe” (in Pilgrims_ 
crosschahe) as charche, which he supposed was an 
error for churche; but that it (v.e. chahe) more pro- 
bably means shaw. It follows, therefore, says this 
editor, that Whitaker’s theory of a Pilgrims’ Church, 
or Chapel, standing near the Cross (on Holcombe 
Moor) is imaginary. 

Baines says: “In awarding the property of the 
Priory of Monk Bretton, Holcombe was granted by 
letters patent under Henry VIII. to John braddyll 
of Whalley, gentleman, by the description ‘all those 
lands, ete. lying in Holcame, otherwise called Hol- 
come aud Tottington, Co. Lancaster, to the late Priory 
of Monk Bretton, Co. York, recently belonging.’ ” 
According to Dugdale, Monk Bretton Monastery 
(about two miles eastward of Barnsley) was founded 
temp. Henry II., 1156, and was surrendered to 
Henry VIII. on November 21st, 1539, by the Prior 
and thirteen monks. 


Cuapter III. 


The De Lacy Compotus. 


SESENNE DE HOLCOUMBE and Robert de Hol- 
4 come are mentioned in the two Compoti of the 

Lancashire and Cheshire manors of Henry de 
Lacy, Earl of Lincoln—“in XXIV. and XXXIII. of 
Edward L.,” 7.e., 1296 and 1305. Henry de Lacy was 
“ Lord of the Manor of Clitheroe, and one of the most 
conspicuous and powerful barons of the realm. He 
died in London, and was buried with great pomp at 
St. Paul’s. His monument was destroyed by the 
Great Fire, but a plate of it is preserved. The original 
Compoti are two large rolls, in very fine condition, in 
the Record Office, London. They consist of the 
accounts for the years 1295-6 and 1304-5 of the 
stewards, parkers, farm-bailiffs, cowherds, and other 
servants of the Earl in the towns or granges of his 
Honor of Clitheroe and Barony of Halton. The cattle 
then were very small; the average price of an ox was 
9s., a cow or heifer 7s., a hide 2s. 6d., and cart-horse 
£2 to £3. The instaurator was a bailiff in charge of 
the stock, who lived at the grange, while his assistant 
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cowherds or herdsmen were sheltered in booths, 
Grange and Booth in many places indicate the site 
of these dwellings. The cattle were afflicted with 
murrain, but they suffered more by the ravages of 
wolves. These animals infested the forests, particu- 
larly the forest of Rossendale. Dean Cutwulph of 
Whalley obtained his name for cutting off a wolf's 
tail in hunting.” [In the days of Canute, A.D. 1017.] 
In the Compotus Terrarum of Henricus de Lacy, a 
list of cattle includes these items: ‘3/11 Benne de 
Holcoumbe renders his compotus of 46 cows, 1 bull,” 
&c. ‘2/3 Robert de Holcome renders his compotus 
of 41 cows, 1 bull,” &e. ‘Edmund Talbot and John 
de Paledene, with other instaurators and cowkeepers, 
render their compotus at Ictenhill, May 9, 1806, 
before Sir William de Nony.” With regard to “the 
Lane of Robbers” at Holcombe: The “De Lacy 
Compoti” say that the writ of Trailbaton, issued 
April 6, 1305, directed Sheriffs to be more active 
against murderers, incendiaries, and thieves. The 
Compoti show that cows were driven off by robbers. 
Whitaker says: “Tottington [the manor of Tottington, 
not the modern parish] had a claim to the name of 
forest, for Roger de Montbegon gave the Priory of 
Monk Bretton the pasture of Holecombe, reserving to 
himself the wild beasts and pasture for his cattle 
within certain bounds. By a second charter, about 
A.D. 1286, he grants all Holecombe, and by a third the 
whole forest of Holecombe, thereby releasing the 
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reservation of his first grant [viz., the wild beasts for 
hunting]. . By a fourth charter he conveys three acres 
of meadow near Pilgrim-crosschahe . . . This seems 
to countenance the opinion that this was a resting 
place of the pilgrims, and that they had a chapel 
here for their devotions.” [Whitaker’s error concern- 
ing the supposed chapel is shown elsewhere.] Inthe 
will of Richard Jones, rector of Bury, dated 1568, 
mention is made of a bequest to “Thomas Jones, ser- 
vant of Mr. Greenhalgh, for gatherynge my tythe- 
corn money in the fforeste,” by which it is understood 
that the forest of Holcombe was meant. 


“ GOMPOTL” ITEMS. 


Reference has been made to the two large rolls of 
MSS. called “Compoti” (in splendid preservation, 
and in safe keeping at the Record Office, Chancery 
Lane, London)—one of the year 1296 and the other 
of 1305, consisting of the yearly accounts of stewards, 
bailiffs, cowherds, and others who were in the service 
of Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, lord of the Honor 
of Clitheroe, which includes the Manor of Tottington 
and the parish of Holcombe. In the “Compoti” 
occur the names of two farm-bailiffs or herdsmen who 
probably lived, or were born, at Holcombe some six 
hundred years ago, viz., Benne de Holcoumbe, who 
accounts for fifty-one cows, one bull, several calves, 
&c. (murrain seems to have been prevalent, four cases 
being mentioned in his report), and Robert de 
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Holcome, who returns fifty-five cows, one bull, We. 
(murrain having also ravaged his herd). “ Roscin- 
dale” is mentioned in the Compoti, and not infre- 
quently we come across the entry of horned cattle 
being “strangled by the wolf.” At that period 
wolves were common in our forests; and the forest 
of ancient Holcombe, as well as the more secluded 
parts of Rossendale, sheltered these animals in num- 
bers. Indeed, they so infested the forest of Rossen- 
dale that wolf-hunting must have been a necessity, 
in order to preserve domesticated animals, and not 
a mere medieval sport alone. According to 
Whitaker's “ Whalley,” referred to in a previous note, 
in the days of Canute (1017-1035) a Dean of Whalley 
cut off a wolf’s tail in hunting; the small wits of the 
period forthwith dubbed him “ Cutwulph,” and he 
figures as “ Dean Cutwulph.” In the Compoti I find 
several names of the Earl’s stewards, bailiffs, &c., 
which are common hereabout at the present day, eg., 
Bercroft (Barcroft), Bothe (Booth), Bradelay (Bradley), 
Catlou (Catlow), Cleges (Clegg), Cronschaghe (Cron- 
shaw), Dunnockshaghe (Dunnockshaw), Geldhirde 
(Geldard), Haregreves (Hargreaves), Holme, Pycoppe 
(Pickup), Starky (Starkey or Starkie), Werbertone 
(Warburton), Wode (Wood). One entry in this De 
Lacy Compoti which seems to me of much significance 
reads: “ Loss of the rent in Totingtone of one plot of 
land surrendered to the Priore of Brettone [Monk 
Bretton, near Barnsley, Yorkshire] as his right. In 
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future to be effaced from the compotus. . . 5s. 94d.” 
Was this land Montbegon’s bequest [Harcles Hill, 
Pilgrims’ Cross, &c.] of the year 1225? The Manor 
of Tottington includes the whole of the parish of 
Holcombe, and belongs now to the Duke of Buccleuch. 


“THE OLD GRAY WALL” 


is shown on the 6in. ordnance map as a straight 
line in three sections, between ‘‘ Raven Stones” and 
“ Pilgrims’ Cross Stone,” about equidistant from each. 
It is about one-third of a mile long. There is only 
one straight line—no lines at right angles showing 
any inclosure. This wall on Holcombe Moor is gone 
utterly; the lowest courses of stones just show above 
the ground. The oldest people hereabout never 
knew it anything but aruin. Did this ancient wall 
form any part of the boundary of the Monk Bretton 
property? Or did John Braddyll, who acquired the 
Monk Bretton land in Holcombe in the time of 
Henry the Eighth, erect it? I have been told that 
it represents some attempt to enclose a part of the 
moor, which was thwarted, and only one wall was 
erected; but this seems to be only conjecture. 
Another query: Is it out of all probability that the 
grass-field west of Tops Farm, and close to the house, 
is the “three acres” given to Monk Bretton Monas- 
tery and mentioned in the thirteenth century as 
“under Arkilleshow [Harcles Hill], near Pilgrims’- 
Cross-Shaw ?” 
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In the “ Notitia Cestriensis” it is stated: “At the 
Dissolution (1539) Holcombe, in the township of 
Tottington, was conveyed by sale to Mr. John 
Braddyll, of Whalley, gent”; and in the “Coucher 
Book” of Whalley Abbey, “The bailiwick of the 
demesnes was granted to Jno. Braddyll, and he with 
Richd. Assheton afterwards purchased the whole 
Manor of Whalley from the Crown, with the site of 
the dissolved monastery.” In Mr. W. A. Abram’s 
“History of Blackburn” one Thomas Braddyll is 
mentioned as having died unmarried about 1773-76 ; 
it appears that his cousin, Thomas Richmond Gale, 
who assumed the surname of Braddyll, was the last 
of the family who held the estates, and that he was 
forced to sell them by reason of ruin through his 
extravagance. At the close of the eighteenth century 
the estates were bought by Mr. James Taylor, of 
Moreton Hall, near Whalley. 


A PRIMEVAL SETTLEMENT. 


I have said that the lonely site of our Pilgrims’ 
Cross is now visited by few. Yet in the far distant 
past, earlier than the medizval, or even the Saxon 
times, there was possibly the settlement of a prim- 
eval race of men on the height contiguous—on our 
Bull Hill (1,371 feet above sea level). Flint flakes, 
arrow-heads, spear-points, and the like, which have 
been found there seem to show that our hills were 
once roamed by a most ancient people. Our bare 
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moor would then be virgin forest, stretching away 
for many miles, where deer and wild boar and other 
forest animals would abound and provide sustenance 
for those primitive hunters whose weapons were of 
bone and flint. 


The stillness of our Holcombe uplands now is 
broken only by the plover’s scream in the season of 
its nesting; the call of the grouse; the sweet strain 
of the skylark, or the bleat of the moorland sheep. 
Now and again the faint whistle of the locomotive in 
the valley steals over the distant hills that have 
doubtless often rung with the shout of battle, or the 
cry of the hunter in the chase. That sound, borne 
upon the breeze, what change it tells !—of peace 
within our borders; of advance, and civilised pros- 
perities and blessings, such as never came even in 
the dreams of those who lived when the Holcombe 
world was young. We do well to meditate on this, 
as we, in spirit, rest from time to time at some 
welcome “ Pilgrims’ Cross ;” for we are out upon a 
journey, bound for a distant shrine. May we learn 
better, with each passing year, to realise that we 
are but strangers and pilgrims here, and that the 
true rest is not that of wayfarers at a wayside 
cross, but of Zion’s pilgrims in the home of ever- 
lasting rest. 
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SUNSET, AND LATER, AT PILGRIMS’ CROSS. 


A ball of splendour dips below the hill, 
Twilight comes on ; 

The glorious orb obeyed its Maker’s will, 
Its day’s work done. 


This fine expanse of Holcombe mountain-moor 
Is mine alone ; 

No fellow-pilgrim near, yet ’tis not drear 
By this old Stone. 


This perfect solitude in twilight calm 
Now day is gone, 

So restful is, and to my heart a balm, 
I fain must own. 


A pleasing sound, wafted upon the ear 
From Bull Hill’s height, 

Is bleat of sheep, browsing the herbage there, 
This summer night. 


Or, haply, some belated moorland bird, 
Pipit or twite, 

By my light passing foot-fall is disturbed, 
Then chirps—‘ Good night !” 


Homeward at length I wend my welcome way, 
Night has closed in ; 

Bright Jupiter resumes his regal sway 
Lovely the scene ! 


Altair and Vega in the South-east sky 
Resplendent shine ; 

May starry lustre one day theirs outvie 
In crown of mine. 

O peace of God! abide upon this earth 
In every clime, 

As angels sang at the Messiah’s birth, 
Till end of time. 

July 29, 1901. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Troughs. 


ce six-inch Ordnance Map of the Survey of 1844 
tS) shews, on the slope of Harcles Hill,near its north- 
easterly end, what are called ‘The Troughs,” 
and the words are printed in Old English type, to 
denote ancient remains. When that survey was being 
made, a question arose about the origin of these 
troughs, for there was a supposition that during the 
Civil War, a Parliamentarian force had encamped 
there, and, possibly, constructed these troughs or 
mounds ; but as no conclusive testimony was forth- 
coming upon this, the conjecture was given up. 

It is, however, well known that, in 1642, the 
Royalists under Lord Strange were encamped in force 
near Bury. Baines (Vol. I, p. 215) says that he 
mustered the county in three places—“ on the heaths 
by Bury, the moor at Ormskirk, and the moor at 
Preston”; and at each place twenty thousand men 
were under arms. But whether “the heaths near 
Bury” would comprise Holcombe Moor, some four 
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or five miles distant, is a matter undetermined. 
Probably the camp would be nearer the town. 

These Troughs on Harcles Hill consist chiefly of 
four long and rather irregular mounds running north 
and south, more or less parallel but not equidistant. 
They vary in height from about ten feet to a little 
more than a yard; they cover an area of a few acres, 
and their whole length might be about four hundred 
yards. 

But after much examination of these troughs, I am 
inclined to think, though I advance my opinion with 
much diffidence, that they are not the remains of 
ancient military earthworks at all, but what, geologi- 
cally, would be called ‘surface mounds,” resulting 
from the action of a local glacier in past ages. Close 
to these mounds the conformation of the Hill, in this 
part of its slope, shows a majestic “bulge” spread 
into a fan-shape, with a small shallow peaty pool at 
its lower end. This bulge is of glacial origin. I 
have the authority of an eminent Professor of 
Geology for this statement. The highest end of this 
big bulge itself forms part of a fine section of the 
southern end of one of the troughs. Viewed 
from this standpoint, I think there is evidence that 
the agency causing the formation of the bulge 
was precisely the same as that which caused 
also the mounds; so, if the bulge be the result 
of glacier work, the mounds or troughs must be 
so too. 
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This, of course, takes us back into past ages, when 
all the North of Britain, and its corresponding 
latitude throughout our Northern Hemisphere, was 
covered with a cap of snow and ice, much as Green- 
land is to-day. 

But the question arises—not easy of solution— 
were these troughs, though originally glacial, adapted 
at a later age to defensive purposes in troublous 
times by some ancient, barbaric tribe? It would be 
of deepest interest could it be shown that this were 
so; but we have no evidence nor data of any kind 
bearing upon it, and so it can only rest among the 
enigmas possibly never to be solved. 

Then, again, we might speculate upon what use, 
if any, the Monks of past days made of these long 
lines of mounds. Did they im any way, by erecting 
additional stone fences here and there, use parts of 
them as enclosures to protect their cattle from 
robbers or the forest wolves, which the Compoti not 
infrequently mention as “strangling” the cows? In 
A.D. 1225 the Monks of Monk Bretton were possessed 
of three acres of meadow under Harcles Hill, beside 
other land in Holcombe Forest. This was bequeathed 
to them by Roger de Mentbegon, as stated in pre- 
vious pages here. 

Mention is also made in this bequest of the “ Lane 
of Robbers” as a boundary, This is significant as 
shewing the lawlessness of that age. So, too, in A.D. 
1213-14, seventh of Edward I., Thomas, Earl of 
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Lancaster, complained that ‘“ malefactors, by force of 
arms, entered his chase and park in. . , Tottington 
( Manor), and carried away his wild animals, besides 
perpetrating other enormities therein.” (Baines, Vol. 
IT., p. 264.) 

And, as we have already seen in an earlier chapter 
here, the writ of Trailbaton issued in 1305 directed 
the Lancashire sheriffs to take more active measures 
against incendiaries, thieves and murderers. Cattle 
stealing is referred to in the De Lacy Compoti—one 
instance must suffice: Simon le Geldhirde, of Ac 
crington, mentions in his return two oxen and one 
cow “stolen by robbers.” 

But, in passing from this subject, it will perhaps 
be conceded by the geologist that, as so many 
evidences of an ancient glacier are met with in the 
neighbourhood of these troughs, it is highly probable 
that the troughs themselves had their origin in this. 
They seem too irregular and upon too large a scale 
to be the handiwork of man, They are probably the 
deposits of a local glacier in the last stages of its 
existence before it finally disappeared ; for there are 
some terraces and undulations and irregular and 
sinuous moundlets near at hand which are character- 
ististic of a retreating glacier when it is melting 
away and leaving its remains in mounds and 
morainic matter. There is a good deal of coarse 
sand, too, on this slope of Harcles Hill, which 
strengthens the glacial supposition. 
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The six-inch Geological Map of 1867 shows a large 
area here, consisting of drift, sand, gravel and 
boulder-clay. This stretches northerly past the 
troughs for a mile, within the boundary of Holcombe 
Moor, and it reaches much further beyond the 
boundary. ; 

Prof. Ramsay, “ Physical Geology and Geography,” 
p. 384, writes — 

“Boulder clay or till (or glacial drift) is moraine 
rubbish on a vast scale, formed by those old glaciers 
that once covered the northern part of our country. 
In fact, Agassiz and Buckland, who held these views, 
were something like twenty years before their time, 
and men sought to explain the phenomena of this 
universal glaciation by every method but the true 
one. Mr. Robert Chambers was, I think, the first 
after Agassiz who asserted that Scotland had been 
nearly covered by glacier ice, and now the subject is 
being worked out in all its details, thus coming back 
to the old generalised hypothesis of Agassiz, which is 
now accepted by many of the best geologists in 
Europe and America. The general result has been 
that the whole of the regions north of Britain have 
literally been moulded by ice; that is to say, the 
country in many parts was so much ground by glacier 
action on a continental scale, that, though in later 
times it has been more or less scarred by weather, 
enough remains of the effects to tell the observant 
eye the greatness of the power of moving ice. 
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Suddenly strip Greenland of its ice-sheet, and it 
will present a picture something like the greater 
part of Britain immediately after the close of this 
Glacial period.” 

In our Holcombe glacial drift, smoothed, and 
flattened, and grooved, and scratched stones are 
common. Good examples of these I have frequently 
obtained. They may be met with in pretty well any 
large opening in the soil. 

But it must be added that, locally, these troughs 
have sometimes been called “ breastworks.” 

The Connaught Rangers encamped on Harcles 
Hill during the Crimean War; but this must not be 
considered as, in any way, accounting for the forma- 
tion of the troughs. The war with Russia occurred 
during the years 1854-7, and the Ordnance Map of 
1844, as we have seen, had already marked the 
troughs’ existence—a good ten years before the 
Connaught Rangers came to Holcombe Moor. 

The troughs on Harcles Hill may easily be reached 
by attention to the following directions: Leaving the 
village of Holcombe, ascend the old highway to the 
Moor, which passes Higher Barn, and go on as far 
as Top Farm, one-third of a mile distant from Higher 
Barn. Here leave the highway and turn to the left 
(N.W.), following a small watercourse, the banks of 
which are three feet deep, and go on for about six 
hundred yards, keeping all the time quite close to 
the watercourse and on its right bank, till the end 

D 
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is reached abruptly in the green slope. Then go 
straight up over the dry, rough grass, and after 
walking one hundred yards the first mound is 
reached. This has the small peaty pool behind it, 
and some rushes overgrow its northern end. 

The other mounds are beyond, and a little further 
on up the hill and more to the right. 


$< 


NIGHTFALL ON HARCLES HILL. 
The sun has set in golden light, 
A soft gale blows from out the West, 
I linger on this moorland height, 

And all around is rest; 
Gone is the burden of the day, 
With summer sun’s departed ray. 


O’er Eastern hills pale moonbeams rise, 

The light wind lulls, the night is clear, 

The stars be-stud the vaulted skies, 
How tranquil is it here! 

The balmy air and scene inyite 

To stay awhile this summer night. 


The sounds that reach this Holcombe steep 
Are few while “on the edge of dark,” 
In farmstead where the inmates sleep 
I hear the watch-dog bark; 
True friend, he keeps a trusty guard ; 
A child’s caress is his reward. 


Lines on Harcles Hill. 


Or, maybe, cry of passing bird 

To distant mate on wing it calls, 

Or some weird, eerie sound is heard 
While the soft dewdrop falls ; 

Then silence reigns o’er hill and dale 

While shades of glorious night prevail. 


The Cross of Cygnus seeks the West, 
Bright Vega leads its shining train, 
The Pleiades are now North-east, 

And North-west Charles’s Wain ; 
The Lode-star hangs o’er Northern pole, 
A faithful guide for traveller’s goal. 


The Dolphin leaps in Southern sky, 
The Eagle soars in realms afar, 
Saturn to Jupiter is nigh, 

Each a meridian star ; 
The Water-bearer and the Goat 
Lie low with briliant Fomalhaut. 


I raise my eyes to starry skies 

And gaze upon the splendours there, 

Beyond those suns my soul would rise 
To world surpassing fair : 

Rest for the weary comes at last 

In that bright home when life is past. 


August 5th, 1901. 
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CHAPTER V. 


The Old thalmot Courtezbouse, 


4 N the ‘“Notitia Cestriensis” (or Historical Notices 
of the Diocese of Chester), written by the Right 

Rev. Francis Gastrell, D.D., Bishop of Chester, 

the following references are made to Holcombe and 
its church :—“ 1673. No warden. The court-house 
built by the Duke of Albemarle [General Monk] 1664, 
sometimes used as a school, but at present no master 
—1718. Patron saint unknown.” Charles II. in 1662 
gave lands in Holcombe to Albemarle, in reward for 
services concerning the Restoration. The old Court- 
house of 1664 was pulled down in 1864. Since then 
the Halmot Court has been held at Ramsbottom. . 
Two stone, pointed posts, about 4ft. high, now (1896) 
at the gate of the boys’ entrance to the Holcombe 
school were removed from the old Halmot Court- 
house at its demolition. These posts were placed at 
the entrance to the jury-box (in the Halmot Court), 
where a curtain screened the jurymen from the bold 
gaze of the inquisitive public. A rail ran between 
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the posts—you may see the recessed oblong cuts that 
received it (about 4in. long and 2in. wide), con- 
spicuously upon the left-hand gate-post now. In 
after-days this rail served other purposes than those 
attendant on the dignity of a Halmot Court. It was 
used as an instrument of punishment for the naughty 
boys and girls of Holcombe; not, indeed, wherewith 
to belabour their sinful shoulders, but to act as an 
instrument of torture—as a seat! on which they had 
to work out some dread sentence, passed by the 
schoolmaster of old times, for the old Court-house 
served also as the village school. The poor little 
mites, so I am told, when naughty had to sit upon 
this rail, balancing themselves as best they could, 
until the outraged honour of some broken law was 
considered satisfied. It must have been uncomfort- 
able, this veritable “riding on a rail.” I suppose 
there was no curtain then; and the infliction was 
not lessened by the wrong-doer being exposed to 
the gaze, and perhaps unsympathetic comments, of 
the virtuous others. Some relics of the old Court- 
house have been built into the 


“‘ WELL-HOUSE ” IN DUNDEE LANE, 


Grotesque and ugly gurgoyles are conspicuous as 
one passes by. The date 1664 is beautifully carved 
in stone forming a lintel of triangular shape over 
a door on the southern side. This was, as we have 
seen, the year in which the old Court-house was 
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built by the Duke of Albemarle. There is here also 
a carved face of singular blackness and ugliness, 
which, I am told, came from Manchester Cathedral 
during some alterations there. Above the face is 
inscribed 1414. But the form of these figures is not 
what a mason would cut at that period; they are 
quite upright, the same thickness all over, and show 
no weathering or trace of age, even supposing the 
carved head was for many years in a sheltered place. 
Besides, the very grit of the cutting in the stone 
is clear, and in sharp contrast to the dark colour of 
the face. The carved head may be fifteenth century 
work, but the figures cannot be accepted as belong- 
ing to that time. Presumably some local mason was 
instructed to cut this date, 1414, when the house was 
built, which was about the year 1864. High up on 
the “ Well-house,” just under the gable point of the 
roof, there is a carving of two cross keys, the Papal 
emblem of St. Peter. Perhaps this carving belonged 
to some part of the old Court-house; perhaps it 
formed part of the coat-of-arms of some noble 
family. 
THE OLD PARSONAGE. 

Those who remember it tell me that Holcombe old 
parsonage was a rather picturesque and antiquated 
building. It had mullioned windows and rather 
low-pitched rooms. It stood just outside the present 
churchyard boundary wall, fifty or sixty yards on 
the west of the church, in what is now a grass-field 
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sloping down towards Woodside. <A fine, solitary 
ash tree now grows very close to the site of the old 
parsonage, The parsonage was between this tree 
and the church. No trace of it remains. The 
parsonage had not the ancient look of the Court- 
house, built in 1664. My impression is that it was 
built about 1726, when our registers commenced. 
It was pulled down about 1856, when the new 
rectory was built. 


ANCIENT WEAPONS. 


Mention has already been made of the tradition 
that Holcombe Chapel was originally built as a 
prison, and that the lords of the manor exercised 
the feudal privilege of executing their prisoners on 
an adjoining eminence—probably the Knoll field, 
where the column stands, a little to the south of the 
churchyard. In a contiguous field the remains of 
weapons have been found. A lady long resident in 
Holcombe tells me that some time about 1830 she 
saw these relics. They were much broken, and 
probably were swords. Entering by the gate in 
the main road to Holcombe Brook, and keeping 
close to the wall upon the left, we reach a spring, 
and close to it a depression in the soil. In this 
hollow, draining was in progress, and it was then 
that the remains of the weapons were dug up. 
A tradition exists of men slain in battle having been 
buried there. No bones or other relics came to light 
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at that time. Possibly those who fell in some ancient 
skirmish were buried in the hollow. 


THE GRAININGS GRAVE. 


Among Holcombe worthies, Roger Worthington 
claims our notice, though we know but little of him. 
We gather from his gravestone that he died in 1709, 
aged about 50; consequently we fix his birth in 1659. 
Whether he was a kinsman of John Worthington, 
mentioned in Whitaker's “Whalley” as sometime 
minister of Tockholes Chapel (Presbyterian), and 
who is said to have been “ordained at Manchester 
for Ouldham,” April 15, 1647, I do not know; and I 
have failed to discover any relationship between him 
and the old Worthington family of Manchester. 
There was one Ralph Worthington, of Smithills, 
near Bolton, who was declared fit to be of the Second 
Classis (Presbyterian), at Bury, October 2, 1646. 
Roger Worthington is buried, not in Holcombe 
churchyard, but in the corner of a field near Lower 
Grainings farm-house, not far from Holcombe-hey- 
fold. There he preached, layman though he was, 
and ministered among the scattered homesteads 
thereabout. He seems to have been much isolated 
there. Report has it that he had broken off with 
his relations by reason of his religious principles. 
I can find nothing that throws light upon this. I 
assume him to have been a godly man of quiet habit 
and retiring disposition, who, for reasons best known 
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to himself, preferred to labour for his Master in that 
rural wild. He was, it seems, possessed of property, 
for the house at Holcombe-hey, and indeed the farm 
as well, belonged to him. His best description, I 
imagine, would be that of a substantial yeoman, 
living in his own good house and farming his own 
land. He would be but three years old when Henry 
Pendlebury vacated Holcombe Chapelry in 1662, 
after serving for eleven years as minister of Hol- 
combe. It is not unlikely that in after days these 
godly men would know each other well, and perhaps 
be intimate. When Worthington was thirty, and 
probably then living at Holcombe-hey-fold, Pendle- 
bury would be sixty-three, and living in Walmersley. 
As in preceding Notes upon the Pilgrims’ Cross, I 
may here narrate a visit of my own to 


THE GRAVE OF ROGER WORTHINGTON. 


These are my Notes then taken, Thursday, November 
5th, 1896 :— 

A fine afternoon for the late autumn. I stood at 
the grave of Roger Worthington at four o’clock. It 
is in the corner of a grass-field, now in the occupa- 
tion of Mr. William Horrocks, farmer, of Holcombe- 
hey-fold. There are clear traces in the inequality of 
the level of the sod that a boundary wall once en- 
closed the grave. This has long since disappeared, 
though the foundations still are hid beneath the soil. 
The grave is central in the enclosure. It struck me 
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the original design was that provision should be 
made for other burials; the space is large for only 
one. But no others have been laid there. Roger 
lies alone in his Jast earthly resting place. When 
near this spot I met with one who was born in a 
farm-house near the grave and has lived thereabout 
all his life (Mr. Henry Longworth, farmer, Higher 
Grainings; he died in 1897, age over seventy). 
From him I learnt that Roger Worthington’s grave- 
stone was broken many years ago by the falling of a 
harnessed horse upon it, and of which he was eye- 
witness. The field in which the gravestone lies was 
corn-land then, and ploughed all over, even close to 
the very grave itself. A ploughman was at work; 
and seeing the stone before him, he called out to his 
master, who was at the further end of the field, 
“How far must I go?” The reply was, “Go as far 
as you can.” At that moment the ploughshare struck 
the hidden foundation-wall of the enclosure, and the 
horse, which then had reached the gravestone, was 
brought up with the sudden jerk, and having no 
foothold upon the smooth surface of the stone, fell 
heavily upon and broke it. My informant saw this ; 
he then was young; it may have been some fifty 
years ago. I regret to say the stone is badly broken 5 
grass grows between the fractures, and the inscrip- 
tion is difficult to read :— 
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Here lies the Bo 
dy of Roger Wort 
hington who  depa 
rted this life the 9th 
day of July 1709 
about the 50th year 
of his age. 

They that serve Christ 
In faith and _ love 
Shall ever Reign 
With him above 


The benefice of Holcombe, it appears, was vacant. 
from 1709 to 1712. Might this account in some way 
for Roger Worthington not being buried in the 
churchyard ? 

TRADITION 


has it that Worthington had made provision for the 
boundary wall to be kept in good repair; but I 
suppose, what with lapse of time, change of owners 
of the land, and other inevitable things which spoil 
good schemes, the continuance of this has fallen 
through. Still, at a glance, to this very day it is 
clear that a boundary of some sort once existed 
there. The gravestone is of poor material, thinner 
than is usual, but probably the best that could be 
got from the hillside near. In 1709 perhaps there 
were no quarries thereabout. (June 15th, 1900.—I 
visited the place again to-day. The stone is fast 
being hid under grass and soil; much more so than 
on my last visit. Field “laid in” for hay then, and 
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grass long and wet. It may be noted that in Hol- 
combe churchyard, near the sun-dial, there is a 
gravestone bearing the name of William Brandwood, 
of Holcombe-hey, who died in 1754, aged 85.) 


But the day wore on. It was now late afternoon ; 
the sun had sunk behind a rising bank of frost-fog— 
a ball of crimson splendour, beautiful to see. So 
I homeward turned. I laid no wreath upon good 
Roger’s lonely grave; but I blessed his memory, and 
with bared head lifted a silent plea that in the day 
of his reward much might be the fruit of his patient 
sowing among the Holcombe wilds two hundred years 
ago. Let us do honour to ourselves by respecting the 
memory of this evangelist. 


CHaprer VI. 


Musbury Park and the Manor tbhouse. 


on 'HE Earl of Lincoln had a fine Manor House with 
(2 a park in the neighbourhood of Holcombe. In 

the Compoti the park is called ‘““Musbury Park” 
(Tottington-higher-End). Probably the Earl’s Manor 
House stood on the site of what is shown on the 
ordnance map as “The Great House,” just under the 
brow of Musbury Tor, on the south-east side. It is 
now a farmhouse occupied by Mr. Jonathan Walsh. 
(This was written in January, 1898.) The Tor itself, 
altitude 1,113ft., would be included in the park. 
The ordnance map shows a tract of land somewhat 
south-west of Musbury Tor as “ Musbury Park Moor.” 
The Earl, we are told, watched the enclosing of the 
park with interest. This was in 1305. Hawks were 
preserved there, and sometimes sent thence to 
London as presents to friends. The “Expenses”: 
recorded in the Compotus include items relating to 
this park. They are: ‘“ Making and planting nine 
hundred, five score, and six perches round Musbury 
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Park, with the carriage of the said paling from 
Tottington Wood, £60 10s. 53d.”; “ Kighteen oxen 
bought for the carriage of the palings, £8 17s. 9d.”; 
“Given by the Earl to Wm, le Wainwright and 
Richd. de Helay, makers of the palings of Musbury 
Park, and specially to them because they worked 
better and more than the others, £1.” So that the 
park palings, oxen, and “tips” to William and 
Richard cost about £70—equal to about £1,400 at 
the present day. According to the Compotus, an ox 
cost about 9s., a cow or heifer 7s., a hide 2s. 6d., a 
cart horse £2 or £3. “Of the cattle at that time, 
small in size, the oxen were most valuable, for they 
were used with the wain and the plough.” Edward 
I. requisitioned the oxen of the Abbot of Bolton to 
carry the baggage of his army to Scotland. In his 
“ Whalley,” Whitaker says that ‘“ Musbury” is Saxo- 
Danish, signifying “the hill of moss”; he refers to 
“the Park of Musbury” as “a brown, conical hill 
(now called the Tor) on the confines of Rossendale 
and Tottington, anciently enclosed as a lawnd for the 
lord’s deer”; and in the Compoti it is stated that 
“the Earl had a Manor House at Tottington, and 
hard by was the forest of Rossendale . . . and park 
stocked with deer at Musbury.” The De Lacey great 
Inquisition of 1311 mentions “ Tottington in Salford- 
shire, a capital messuage, vjs; the Park of Musbury. 
xiijs ivd.” And Whitaker says of Colne, Accrington 
and Tottington: “In each of these places was an 
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ancient Manor House to which the stewards and 
homagers might conveniently resort.” “ Lawnds, 
which mean parks within a forest, were enclosed to 
chase deer with greater facility, or by confinement 
to produce fatter venison. Of these lawnds Rossen- 
dale had Musbury.” The ordnance survey (1844) 
marks a portion of Musbury Park as being in Rossen- 
dale Forest. According to the Compoti, “ Alveden, 
Musden and Ugden formed part of the park of 
Musbury.” Might Alveden be our modern Alden ? 


THE “GREAT HOUSE.” 


With regard to the “Great House” at Musbury, 
the name itself shows that there was some distin- 
guishing feature about it formerly ; fora small farm- 
house, such as it now is, would never go by the name 
of “Great House” when first built, unless there was 
some special circumstance to designate it so. And 
the special circumstance I hold was this—that it took 
the place of the “Great” or Manor House (i.e., was 
built upon its site) of Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, 
lord of the Tottington Manor in 1305, among the 
entries of expenses in the Compoti for 1305 is this— 
“ Carrying the Earl’s bed to Denbigh, 1s. 8d.” The 
next entry to this item seems to show that the Karl 
was then staying in his Tottington Manor, probably 
in Musbury Park; and the historic bed would 
probably pass, via Pilgrims’ Cross, through Holcombe 
on its way into Wales. 
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I visited the place on January 6th, 1898, and the 
following is the result of inquiry and observation 
there: No traces of foundations of larger buildings 
are left; nor structural parts, except the stone over 
the porch, of what might be De Lacy’s erection in 
1305 or thereabout. Doubtless the original Manor 
House was taken down centuries ago, and the 
present farmhouse may be, possibly, its successor, or 
its second successor. The ceiling of the parlour is 
only 7ft. to 8ft. high, and exposed rafters reach from 
wall to wall. The house has an interesting porch. 
The lintel of this porch is a massive elliptical arched 
stone weighing perhaps 2cwt. or more, and about 
twelve inches thick. It is very weathered and dark 
with age; it looks so ancient that I cannot but sup- 
pose it to be an original stone of De Lacy’s house. 
The weathering shows the harder grains and tiny 
pebbles of quartz, in projection on the surface of the 
sandstone, which is the common mill-stone grit of 
our geological formation hereabout. The lower sur- 
face of this lintel is well grooved by way of ornament, 
but time and weather have much abraded the groove 
lines. There is no date nor letter on it. A small 
inscribed stone is built into the wall of the front of 
the “Great House.” It has a grooved border, but 
the border is very thick in proportion to the size of 
the stone ; moreover, the edges of the stone, at the 
bottom, seem to show that the stone has been broken 
and that only a part of the original remains. The 
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letters are raised and of ornamental block character. 
On this Musbury stone there are two sets of initials— 
“A. R.” above the date, and “ R.H. A. H.” below the 
date. The figures also are raised, not incised; and 
assuming the second figure to have been a 6—the 
long upstroke is mutilated, giving the rest of the 
figure the appearance of a broken cipher—I take the 
date as 1600. The 6 on the Musbury stone appears 
to have been cut just like the sccond figure on the 
Nabbs Farm stone (1620) ; in fact the shapes of the 
capital letters, as well as of the figures, are very 
much like those at Nabbs. The 6 in the Musbury 
inscription may have been broken in some work of 
rebuilding, or snipped at some later time. There 
seems to be evidence of three houses—(1) De Lacy’s 
Manor House of about six hundred years ago; (2) a 
rather good house succeeding it, on the, same site, 
in 1600; (8) the “Great House,” erected say about 
1780, on the same site, with the dated stone 
of its immediate predecessor put into its present 
position. : 
The Court Rolls, which only go back to 1660, shew 
that Lawrence Rawstorne of New Hall (Edenfield) 
granted the soke and tolls of Musbury mill to Ralph 
Holden and his two sons for their joint lives in 1671. 
(“‘Soke” or “soc”—a privilege to the miller of grinding 
all the corn used within the manor or township in 
which the mill stands.) There were also families of 
the names of Haworth and Heap holding property in 
10 
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Musbury about the same period. The initials on the 
stone might be for A. Rawstorne as owner and Ralph 
Holden and A. Holden his wife as lessees and builders 
of the house, or for some similar combination. 
Lawrence Rawstorne, being described as of New 
Hall, would permit of his being the owner of a house 
then built on the site of an older mansion or hall. 

Mr. W. Hewitson, of the Bury Times, adds the 
following note :— 

“Mr. Dowsett’s assumption that the house called 
‘Great House’ was erected on the site of a much 
older and larger building, and that De Lacy’s 
Tottington Manor House was built in the Musbury 
portion of Tottington-higher-End, appears to be 
reasonably founded. In the State Papers, Domestic 
Series, we find records to the following effect: 1485, 
October 1.—Grant to Laurence Maderer of the office 
of Keeper of the Park of Musbury in co. Lancaster, 
to hold during his life, with the accustomed fees, 
wages, &c. 1486, March 31.—Grant to Laurence 
Maderer of the office of Forester of Hodelesden, 
within the Forest of Rosyngdale, within the Duchy 
of Lancaster, to hold for the term of his life, with the 
accustomed fees, wages, &c. 1488, March 14.—Lease 
to farm for seven years from Michaelmas last past, to 
Iiaurence Maderer, of the herbage and pounage of 
Musbury, co. Lancaster—sufficient pasturage for the 
wild animals there being reserved—at a yearly rent 
of £9 and twelvepence, the tenant to keep in repair, 
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at his own cost, the palace, fence and fosses of the 
said park.” 
NEW HALL, EDENFIELD. 

The New Hall property, Edenfield, is said by 
Baines to have been purchased in 1538 by Lawrence 
Rawstorne. New Hall continued to be the residence 
of the Rawstornes until the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. Edward Rawstorne of New Hall 
took part in the memorable Royalist defence of 
Lathom House in 1644-45. Whitaker refers to 
Captain Rawstorne, “of New Hall, Tottington, father 
probably of Ed. Rostron, Sheriff of Lancashire 1629, 
and appointed colonel of a regiment of foot by Prince 
Rupert in 1644.” New Hall is said to have been so 
called in contradistinction to Lumb Hall, a very old 
hall (about a mile and a half from New Hall), where 
the Rawstornes were living before 1482. 

I visited New Hall, March 8, 1898, and made these 
notes: It is a ruin, and has been so for very many 
years. John Goolden, an old man, born 1819, 
occupies part of it. The hall seems to be of not later 
than Queen Hlizabeth’s reign, probably earlier. It 
is a large, fine old building, even in its ruin. There 
are large rooms, mullioned windows, massive timbers, 
but except the small part occupied by John Goolden 
it is far too dilapidated for human habitation. It is 
used as a fold for sheep, &c. There is nothing of 
date, initial or device which might give a clue to the 
time of its erection ; these, I gathered, had long since 
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been removed. Some very large oak beams are 
exposed to view, which it is said were obtained from 
trees growing on the estate. Less than half a cen- 
tury ago some large oaks were still growing near the 
hall. An enclosure, the orchard, is still plainly seen, 
but only half a dozen trees remain, and no fruit trees. 
John Goolden pointed out a mound in a meadow on 
the east or south-east side of the hall, and distant 
say four hundred yards, which tradition (so he said) 
marks as the burial place of the slain in some ancient 
battle. (Query—Might it be the burial place of 
those who died by the plague?) Baines mentions 
Ashenbottom as the scene of a sanguinary battle ; 
but Ashenbottom is not near New Hall—it lies 
between the village and the river Irwell. In his 
‘Rambles Round Rossendale,’ the Rev. J. Marshall 
Mather has an interesting chapter on New Hall. 
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CHAPTER VII. - 


Che Church. 


oe us go back some six hundred years, and glean 
( what we can about the ancient chantry of Hol- 

combe. Canon Raines, in his “ History of the 
Chantries of Lancashire,” the recognised authority on 
this subject, says that some of the Lancashire chantries 
date from the thirteenth century, though the greater 
number probably were of later origin. My own 
impression is that Holcombe chantry existed at a very 
early period, though in the wilds on our hillside. 
Roger de Montbegon, in 1225, bequeathed lands in 
Holcombe to the Priory of Monk Bretton, in York- 
shire, and at some subsequent period, but anterior to 
1539, in which year the monasteries were dissolved, 
the Prior and Convocation of Monk Bretton founded 
the chantry of Holcombe. At the dissolution of the 
monasteries the Prior and monks of Monk Bretton 
surrendered to Henry the Eighth (November 21st, 
1539), and the land which the Priory owned at Hol- 
combe was conveyed by sale to John Braddyll, of 
Whalley. It is certain that Holcombe had an ancient 
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chantry as well as parochial chapelry, though pro- 
bably the chantry was identical with the chapel- 
The late Canon Tonge, rector of St. Anne’s, Man- 
chester, a well-read antiquary, once told me that in 
very ancient times there was probably an oratory 
here, preceding the chantry and the chapel—a hillside 
praying station, where pilgrims bound for Whalley 
would offer up their prayers, as well as at the Pilgrims’ 
Cross on our moor. Canon Raines says: “ Oratories 
were built by private individuals resident upon their 
property, and were generally little more than domestic 
chapels belonging to manor houses. They were in 
quiet situations, remote from the mother church, and 
used also by the infirm and aged when bad roads and 
bad weather sometimes prevented the longer journey 
to the church. An oratory was not built for saying 
mass, but simply ordained for prayer, and yet licenses 
were sometimes granted which included the saying 
of mass and sermons and sacraments. A bell could 
not be put up in an oratory or chantry without the 
consent of the Bishop; but many instances of this 
consent occurred in Lancashire. The rural chantries 
[such as Holcombe] were always founded with some 
mark of dependence on the mother church [in this 
case, Bury], though the chantry chaplains often 
helped the parish clergy in divine service. The 
inhabitants of a distant hamlet, who were accommo- 
dated with a chapel, by the forbearance of the rector 
of the parish, were required, as a proof of their obedi- 
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ence, not only to pay their tithes and Haster dues, 
but also to attend the mvther church on the great 
festivals, and their minister on these occasions was 
required to go with them. The people took, also, 
special offerings, and the chaplain paid some special 
dues, reserved from the earliest times for the benefit 
ofthe parish church. This reserve made the chaplain 
poor, but it established the superiority of the rector. 
The chantry chaplain was also required to accompany 
the parish reetor in his annual perambulation of the 
parish boundaries [‘ beating the bounds’] in Rogation 
week, with banners, hand-bells, and reading of the 
Psalms; a duty often oppressive, and sometimes 
impracticable, from the enormous size of the ancient 
north-country parishes.” 

The clergy who served the chantries must have 
known the grinding pressure of hard poverty. 
Canon Raines says (‘History of the Chantries,” 
vol. I.), that the annual revenue of the Lancashire 
chantries averaged probably not more than eight 
marks, or £5 6s. 8d., after the payments of deductions, 
quit-rents, and tenths to the Crown. Few of them 
appear to have held livings..... and one of the 
merits of Chaucer’s “ Poure Persone ” is :— 


“He did not run unto London, unto Seint Poule’s, 
To seeken him a chanterie for soules.” 


Sometimes, as at Liverpool, Burnley, and Ribchester, 
the chantry parish would have a house, but for the’ 
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most part he had only two rooms in a haltf-timbered 
hut, with little light, no fire-place, and an open 
chimney, with turf burning on the hearth between 
Michaelmas and Candlemas, and a Yule-log at 
Christmas. A stool, a wooden bedstead, and a straw 
mattress, would comprise his household furniture. 
His larder would hold the most frugal fare—beans, 
oatmeal, salt fish, and salt meat, cheese, oatcake, with 
very rarely fresh meat; while eggs, barley bread, 
and fresh fish would be accounted luxuries upon his 
table. His dress, too, would be in keeping with his 
meagre diet. The chantry priest in Lancashire wore 
a coarse frieze cassock, with leathern girdle, thick 
clogs, and felt hat, or perhaps no hat at all, and some- 
times, like the laity, he carried a dagger for self- 
defence, as scenes of violence and disorder were 
common in the condition of society in those days. 
Oftentimes these priests were younger sons of the 
highest families in the county, educated at Oxford 
or Cambridge, but they were compelled by their 
poverty to farm their small glebe themselves, and eke 
out their scanty living as best they could. 

Referring to local lawlessness and disorder in those 
rude times, in which the clergy had, it seems, to take 
an unwilling part—let us sincerely hope—Canon 
Raines though writing of a somewhat later period, 
gives a graphic account of what took place at Leigh 
in 1575. It is the vicar’s complaint to his bishop 
of what occurred on the appointment of a curate. 
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Counsels were divided in the matter, Feeling ran 
high; and vicar, curate, sexton, and sundry aggrieved 
parishioners are the leading figures in some dramatic 
scenes, when, according to the account, “great mis- 
orders were com’ytted.” It appears that Mr, Robert 
Eaton, vicar of Leigh, had nominated Mr. Henry 
Widdenstal] as his curate; but a Mr. Langley, 
steward to a Mr. Atherton, claimed the right of 
nomination—“ sithence it was a Chantry.” This 
Langley nominated one S" Horrockes as the curate, 
and on St. Stephen’s day, when the vicar was “in 
the pulpyte and givinge admonycon unto the church- 
wardens and other godly p’ishen’s for the correctinge 
and reforminge of dyvers mysorders dayly com’ytted 
in the Church and Church yarde, and moveing the 
people to a quiet and godlye end, havinge heard of 
theire malycious and stout words in placynge a Curat, 
supposynge yt to be unlawfull yt they should have 
any such prerogative in puttinge in a Curat there, 
immedyately Mr. Thomas Langley stode up in the 
face of all the Congregacion to disturbe mee when I 
shuld have p’ceeded with my service inasmuch that 
he affirmed: ‘THEY wold have one whosoeu’r said 
contrarye, and thereuppon begone to multiplye very 
malycious words as if he had bene in a fyld or at a 
Court to plead a matter. 

“ And on Innocents day Langley and his associates 
swarmed about me in the Chancell like unto a swarme 
of Bees, beinge myself alone in the quire, and he 
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assaulted me, and said St Horrockes, their old Curat, 
should serve them in spyte of all men. And on the 
day before the Purification of our Lady, p’sently 
after Evening prayer my Curat S* Wyddenstall 
comyng to be hyred of me and as we were in the 
Chancell Mr. Langley made an ungodly assault upon 
me and affirmed flattly that I should put no Curat 
there, neyther was such a boy able to serve, nor 
should he serve there. And on Wednesday in Passion 
week the said Langley and his wicked counsellors 
did put in S™ Horrockes to be Curat there to enter 
into my Charge without my L. of Chester’s admit- 
tance, I being at Oxfford at the same time, and on 
Thursday following commanded some man to pluck 
the syrples off my Curat’s back, being at Divine © 
Service and reading the X. Commandments, and said 
he shuld not serve there yf he weare as well learned 
as the Dean of Powles (Paul’s). On Good Friday 
Ratcliffe the Sexton hid the Books so that my Curat 
could not say Morning Prayer until the Earl of 
Derby his l’re came to discharge 8" Horrockes; and 
this Ratcliff is very onfit for his office being dronk 
twise every daie and hath abused my Curat in words 
and lay in his way to beat him with-a Baselarde, and 
so had done but for one Richd, Urmston: but on 
Whytsonday after Evening Prayer he did skyrmish 
with my Curat in the Town before a great company, 
and thereupon iil. honest men came to Mr. Urmston 
and me to have made them friends but we would not 
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deale-in yt. Ratcliffe was a toothe-drawer by business 
as well as Sexton and Clerk.” 

The account of these strained relations at Leigh 
goes no further. Let us devoutly hope that, ere 
long, a happier state of things came to pass between 
these conflicting parties. Let us trust that the good 
vicar had no further experiences of aggrieved parish- 
ioners swarming round him in the chancel of his 
church like angry bees, and that the truculent sexton, 
clerk, and tooth-drawer Ratcliffe had no more “skyr- 
mishes,”’ using Baselarde or otherwise, with the un- 
offending curate in the streets of Leigh. 

On the suppression of the chantries the priests 
retired on miserable pensions, and some of the old 
chapelries in Lancashire were left with no clergyman 
at all. “In the first year of Edward the Sixth (1546) 
Parliament gave the last sweepings of the chantries 
to the young King. In many cases the parishes 
came forward and bought the chantry chapels at 
almost nominal prices of the King’s Commissioners 
as chapels of ease to the mother church. [Did Hol- 
combe ?] But they were stripped of everything that 
was used in divine service, even to the communion 
plate and bell.” In 1559 Queen Elizabeth directed 
that all the chantries should conform to the practice 
of her own chapel, 

In one of the Chetham Society’s publications, 
edited by Mr. John Kglinton Bailey, F.S.A., and 
relating to “Inventories of Church Goods in the 
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Churches and Chapels in Lancashire, taken in the 
year A.D. 1552,” I find the following: “ Bury.—This 
indenture made Oct. 12 in the 6th year of Edward 
VI. [1552], between Sir Edm. Traffort, Sir Jno. Hole- 
crofte, Sir Thos. Holt, Knights [Commissioners] upon 
behalf of the King upon the one party, and Richd. 
Smith, parson of the church of Burye, Thos. Nuttawe, 
Thurston Rosethorne, Chrystofere Bouthe, Bartem 
Keye, and Jno. Bryg, churchwardens of the same. 

and John Bryg [churchwarden] for ye 
Ghewpall of Holcome, witnesseth, that where the 
said [Trafford and others] have delivered at the time 
of the ensealing and delivering these presents unto 
the said Richd. Smith [and the others named above] 
and Ryc. Rosethorn and Bernard Breerlegh—Item :” 
Then it says that the church goods of Holcombe 
Chapel were—‘‘ Two vestementes, one of satayn of 
brygges [evidently Bruges, in Flanders, where satin 
was made] with a red crosse of saye. An oy’ [another] 
of blacke saye with a redde crosse of chamlett [cam- 
let]. . . . enett . . a bell in the chappell end 
and a sacryng bell. An old surples and a pax of 
brasse.” The goods of Holcombe Chapel were sold 
for £3 6s. Sd., and the collector received that sum 
from the Commissioners, April 1, 1553. 

The following appears in Bishop Gastrell’s “ Notitia 
Cestriensis,” taken about 1714-1725: “ EKatonfield or 
Edenfield. Certif. £00 05 00 p. an. given by John 
Grime. 5m. from Bury, 2m. from Holcomb. Same 
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curate supplyes both. Contrib. to both about £17 p. 
an. 1 warden an: 1673. This chap. and Holcomb 
were alwayes within memory served by ye same 
curate. Both of them were consecrated in Q. Eliz’s. 
reign. In reign of Char. I the Bishop compelled 
each chappelry to allow £10 p. an. a piece to ye 
minister whom they sh’d choose or he sh’d send to 
officiate once a month in each chap. but now there 
are only contrib, of about £8 p. an. to both. Ward. 
Wroes acct an: 1706 pap. Reg.—Holcomb. Certif. yt 
nothing certain belongs to it 4m. from Bury. v. 
Eatonfield. 1 warden an: 1673. Here is a Court 
house built by E. of Albemarle 1664 sometimes used 
to teach school in but at present no master 1718.” It 
is also recorded: ‘“‘The Rev. C. Barret, curate of 
Holcombe and Edenfield, stated June 18, 1717, before 
the Bishop of Chester’s Commissioners, that the 
parish of Bury extended four miles above Edenfield 
Chapel; that the liberties of Holcombe and Edenfield 
were computed to be one-third of the whole parish of 
Bury. This was attested upon oath by Dionysius 
Howorth, John Haworth, Oliver Kay, and Jameg 
Gorton. At that time the chapel was reported to 
have been originally built as a prison, and that the 
lords of the manor had exercised the feudal privilege 
of executing their prisoners here.” 

We find that the old chapel of Holcombe was in 
existence before Queen Hlizabeth’s reign (the original 
building appears to have been 49ft. long, 23ft. 9in- 
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wide, and 10ft. 9in. in height); that the pulpit, 
screen, and some of the oak benches were set up in 
1696, while the bell of the old chapel, now swung in 
the turret of our parish school, is inscribed “ Richard 
Fletcher, warden, 1698 ;” that the whole was enlarged 
and pewed in 1714, when a reading desk and wardens’ 
pew were erected out of the old benches; that the 
chapel was raised and again enlarged in 1774, four 
years before the rebuilding of Edenfield Church ; 
that in 1851 it was pulled down, and on April 8, 
18538, the new church (standing in part upon its site) 
was consecrated by the late Dr. Prince Lee, first 
Bishop of Manchester. In days gone by, as already 
shown, the churches of Holcombe and Edenfield 
were served by the minister of Holcombe. This 
ceased during the incumbency of the late Rev. 
William Holt. The morning services were alternately 

at either church. None are living now who could 
tell me about this. In the will of Richard Jones, 
rector of Bury, 1568, mention is made of the 
‘‘oatherynge of my tythe corne money in the fforest,” 
by which is understood Holcombe Forest. 

I have thus, at some length, traced an outline— 
meagre truly—of the Holeombe Chantry and Church ; 
but when Canon Raines, with all his stores of anti- 
quarian knowledge and unremitting research, tells 
us that the Chantry Inventory of the vestments, pax, 
and bell, is the earliest discovered notice of Holcombe 
Chapelry, I may be excused if I can go no further 
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back than he. Yet I cannot but believe that, hid 
away among the parchments of the Chester Diocesan 
Registry, and possibly at Lichfield too, at the Public 
Record Office in London, and even among the 
Clitheroe Castle muniments, and those of some 
county families, there exist documents and other 
things which would throw much interesting light on 
this. 

On the marble memorials and gravestone inscrip- 
tions either in the church or old churchyard I cannot 
dwell just now. There they lie in their last resting 
places, the Ainsworths, Brandwoods, Woods, and 
others, near the old sundial of 1753. Within the 
church are tablets to the Rev. John Smith, a native 
of Lunesdale, and sometime curate of Bury, who was 
incumbent of Holcombe for forty-six years, and who 
died here in 1810, a few days after his wife; James 
Wood, D.D., who, from a poor farm lad, born (1760) 
at Birchey, rose by his splendid abilities to the posi- 
tion of Dean of Ely and Master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; the Turners, Dr. Bates, and a memorial 
brass of a benefaction to the building of the church 
of £500 in 1846 from Mrs. Sandiford. There is also 
a black board recording a charity by the late Rev. 
W. Holt. In the nave and transept floors are grave- 
stones of the Rothwell family. The bell of our 
modern parish church is inscribed: ‘“ Emmanuel 
Church, Holcombe, A.D. 1852 T.B—C.W. [Thomas 
Bareroft, Churchwarden.] Purchased by subscription 
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Principal contributors: Betty Rostron, and Rachel, 
Mary, and Hannah Woodcock. Deo Gloria.” (Cast 
by C. and G. Mears, London.) The bell weighs Sewt. 
3qr. 18lb. 

The following note is by Mr. W. Hewitson, of the 
Bury Times :— 

In connection with Mr. Doweeuee reference to the 
Rev. James Wood, D.D., a scholar and benefactor of 
Bury Grammar School, we take the following from a 
letter written many years ago by the late Mr. W. M. 
Brookes: “In the early part of last [the eighteenth] 
century the Rev. Roger Kay founded the Grammar 
School of Bury, and in this school was educated the 
Rev. James Wood, D.D., Dean of Ely, Master of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and author of ‘ Wood’s 
Algebra,’ a text-book of the University in the author’s 
collegiate time. He was a native of Holcombe, near 
Bury, and was a neighbour of my grand-parents, who 
saw him sent to the Grammar School, three miles, 
every morning, in clogs.’ Mr. Dowsett mentions 
Birch-hey, in the vicinity of Hawkshaw Lane, as the 
place where Dr. Wood lived as “a poor farm lad.” 
Under his will, dated November 24th, 1838, Dr. 
Wood bequeathed £500 to Bury Grammar School for 
the augmentation of Kay Exhibitions, he himself 
having been an exhibitioner from Bury. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Sucumbents of tbolcombe. 


CAeMONG the burial entries in the Bury Parish 
(by. Church registers, under date February 26, 

1615-16, is the following: ‘‘ Grace wiffe of Mr. 
Rothbone p’acher at Holcome.” “Mr. Rothbone” 
was no doubt identical with William Rathband, senr., 
who in 1631 or 1632 succeeded the Rev. Thomas 
Paget as incumbent of Blackley. He is also said to 
have ministered at Ainsworth. 

At a meeting of the second (Presbyterian) Classis 
held in Bury, February 10, 1647-48, mention was 
made of John Pollitt, then of Chorlton, having been 
minister at Holeombe—prebably some years earlier. 

In 1645 Thomas Nuttall, of Tottington, and Richard 
Booth, of Booth, were ordered by Parliament to pay 
their tithes to the minister of Holcombe. In April, 
1645, the incumbency of Holcombe appears to have 
been vacant. 

164—1649. Robert Gilbody. Previously curate of 
Heptonstall, in Halifax parish. Sequestered by the 
Presbyterian Classis, sitting in Bury, August 9, 1649. 
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In 1650-51 he was holding the incumbency of Has- 
lingden. During Robert Gilbody’s ministry at 
Holcombe at least three ministers officiated at Eden- 
field for some time in despite of the Presbyterian 
Classis. On October 27, 1647, Robert Hill was pro- 
hibited from preaching at Edenfield Chapel, or else- 
‘where within the precincts of the Classis. William 
Langley, a native of Prestwich, was declared by the 
Classis to have “usurped the place of a minister at 
Kdenfield,” and was inhibited on April 13, 1648. He 
defied the Classis, and six months later was brought 
before that body in Bury under a magistrate’s warrant, 
when it was ordered that he be again inhibited. In 
November, 1649, complaint was made of a Mr. Bridge 
ministering at Edenfield without the approbation of 
the Classis. He remained until about November, 
1650. 

1651-1662. Henry Pendlebury, inducted October 
16, 1651. Vacated under the Act of Uniformity. 
Died at Bast-house, Walmersley, June 18, 1695; in- 
terred at Bury Parish Church. 

1671 (about). John Warburton. 

1696-1705. — Richardson. 

1705-17—. James Murray. 

1712-1716. Richard Slater. 

1716 (about). C. Barret. 

1726-1738. John Boardman. His name is written 
beautifully in Old English text on the fly-sheet of our 
first register (commenced in 1726), but it does not 
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appear again. Died in 1738; probably he was not 
buried at Holcombe. In a communication from the 
Chester Diocesan Registry his Christian name is 
given as James; but inthe Holcombe Church register 
it is written John. Anciently Holcombe was in the 
diocese of Lichfield, and afterwards in the diocese of 
Chester, until the formation of the diocese of Man- 
chester. 

1738-17—. John Lowe. 

1757-1760. William Harrison, Died February 8, 
1760; buried February 10th. 

1760-1764. Richard Thickstone. Died April 26, 
1764; buried April 29th. 

1764-1810. John Smith. Died March 3, 1810, 
aged 70; interred at Holcombe. Betty, his wife, died 
February 25, 1810, aged’ 79. Mr. C. W. Sutton, chief 
librarian, Manchester, has sent me the following items 
respecting special collections for the Manchester 
Royal Infirmary :—‘‘ February, 1792. HolecombChapel, 
Rev. J. Smith, £2 10s. 64d.; Holcomb Independent 
Chapel, Rev. — Maine, £5 13s.1d.” During John 
Smith’s incumbency Holcombe Church was enlarged 
(1774) and Edenfield Church rebuilt (1778). In 
Edenfield Church tower there is a stone dated 1614, 
and the church bell is dated 1659. The Edenfield 
registers date from 1780. 

1810-1849. William Holt. Formerly curate of 
Bury Parish Church. Died October 12, 1849, in his 
75th year. His widow, Alice, died January 18, 1855, 
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also in her 75th year. Their gravestones may be 
seen on the south side of the tower of Bury Parish 
Church; also the gravestone of Charles Holt, of 
Shipperbottom, who died October 18, 1803, in his 
78th year, and of his wife, Mary, who died May 19, 
1810, in her 74th year. 

1849-1875. George Nightingale. Formerly curate 
of Bury Parish Church. Vacated, and died in 
London in 1879, aged 67. 

1875-19—. Henry Dowsett, present rector (curate- 
in-charge 1872-1875). 

The earlier of the foregoing dates are not those of 
the several licenses, but are the earliest at which 
mention has been found of the curates or incumbents 
officiating. 

NUTTALL HALL. 

In the “ Notitia Cestriensis” it is stated: ‘‘ Nuttall 
Hall, in the hamlet of Holcombe and township of 
Tottington, was the seat of Richard de Notogh, born 
before the forty-first year of Edward the Third, 1368. 
After many intermediate descents, the estate passed 
to Miles Lonsdale in 1698, and to his descendants. 
About 1790 it was owned by the Rev. Richard 
Formby, of Formby (through marriage with one of 
the Lonsdales), by whom it was sold to William 
Grant.” 

THE “BREATHING GROUND.” 

The Ordnance Survey of 1844 marks this on 

Harcles Hill. It was a place where horses were 
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exercised. Mr. Thornton Park, veterinary surgeon, 
of Bury, kept blood-horses at the stables, Harcles 
Hill, in 1844, and they were exercised on the 
“ Breathing Ground.” 


CINDER HILL AND THE ‘“‘ BLOOMERY.” 


In the De Lacy “Compoti” (1296-1305) a few iron 
forges are mentioned; and lead-mining and smelting 
appear to have been in active operation near Has- 
lingden. The Earl of Lincoln, as lord of the manor, 
took much interest in this; much as probably a Duke 
of Cleveland in our day would regard with interest 
the mineral resources of his Cleveland property. In 
one of the publications of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Historical Society mention is made of traces of a 
“ Bloomery ” at Cinder Hill, Holcombe. In Webstevr’s 
Dictionary “ Bloomery,” or “ Blomary,” is defined as 
“a forge through which iron passes after it is melted 
from the ore.” In general terms we may take it to 
be an ancient forge or open-air smelting works, fed 
by wood and charcoal. The late Mr. Henry Kerr, a 
well-known Rossendale antiquary, wrote an interesting 
account of a visit he paid to Cinder Hill, Holcombe, 
in company with the late Rev. Robert Maden, Baptist 
minister of Ramsbottom, in search of traces of the 
Bloomery supposed once to have existed there. He 
sought information from an aged man living hard by, 
one John Knowles, of “Nook.” (I knew him well, 
He died in 1874, aged 88, and was buried in Holcombe 
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Churchyard). From him he learnt that cinders, 
scoriz, and forge refuse, in tons and tons once lay 
thereabout. This was in John Knowles’s early life, 
say eighty or ninety years ago. This cinder material 
seems now to have disappeared; it was in John 
Knowles’s days often used for road repairs and such 
like purposes. Mr. Kerr, no mean authority, was of 
opinion that metal working had been carried on at 
Cinder Hill some centuries ago, just as was common 
in Sussex before the Northern coalfield was developed. 
Whether our Holeombe Bloomery was working in the 
time of Henry De Lacy, six hundred years ago, is 
open to question. My own impression is that it was 
of later date than the thirteenth century. 

Sometime after writing the foregoing, I consulted 
“The Archeological Survey of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society,” prepared by Mr. W. 
Harrison in 1897. I find there that the Cinder Hill 
Bloomery is considered to be of Tudor date. Taking 
this to be so, we may well suppose, then, that when 
our Moor was dis-forested in the reign of Henry VII. 
some of its wood would be used at the adjacent 
Bloomery for the production of the necessary char- 
- coal. 


CuHapter IX, 


Dbenrpy Pendlebury. 


os we descend the centuries, in our parish 
chronicle, we come down to AD. 1662. The 
second Charles is on the throne. The last Act 
of Uniformity is law. The beneficed clergy are 
required by its provisions to declare their assent to 
the Liturgy; this must be done before the 24th of 
August, or they must vacate their benefices. Into 
this subject 1 forbear to enter here. Still, I may 
express a regret, shared by tens of thousands of that 
time and our own, that some other means had not 
been devised to meet the exigencies of the case. But 
in those Stuart days the softening influences of true 
charity were faint in comparison with those it is our 
privilege to share. In the days of Charles Il. much 
remained of what some call courage, others oppression, 
cruelty, high-handed dealing, the strong over-riding 
the weak, and so forth. But, call it what you may, 
it permeated society at large—the court, the camp, 
the senate; and, I needs must add, the world eccle- 
siastic, too, were infected with it. It was 
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The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That he may get who has the power, 
And he may keep who can. 


So in a harsh age harsh things were done. That age 
is past—let us be thankful. But it left a deep-cut 
mark upon the history of Holcombe, in that it deprived 
the parish of its learned and godly minister. With- 
out a shadow of a doubt there were faults, and glaring 
faults on both sides, Conformist and Nonconformist 
too. I assail none: my pen is but that of a simple 
chronicler of things as they were, and not of what 
they ought or ought not to have been. 

So we come in 1662 to the days of Henry Pendle- 
bury, M.A., of Christ’s College, Cambridge, sometime 
minister of Holcombe. It is said of him that he was 
learned, godly, and beloved by all who knew him. 
He wrote a treatise on Transubstantiation which so 
pleased Archbishop Tillotson that he paid the expense 
of printing it. Holcombe, from which Pendlebury 
was ejected, Dr, Halley says in his work on Lanca- 
shire Puritanism, was a very poor benefice, in a bleak 
and inhospitable neighbourhood; its chapel had 
originally been the prison in which the lords of the 
manor, in feudal times, confined their unruly retainers 
and vagrants. This miserable prison was thought 
good enough for a rura! sanctuary. It was 10ft. 9in. 
in height, and seated 234 persons on the floor and 76 
in the galleries. What sort of comfort that Holcombe 
congregation could have had in this church of less 
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than 11ft. pitch makes one wonder. But this church 
of 1662 was improved and enlarged in 1696, and 
again in 1714and 1774. In the “Notitia Cestriensis” 
it is certified that “nothing” (no income) belonged to 
Holcombe; yet from this poor place, from which any 
Conformist or Nonconformist might have been glad 
to escape, both Walker and Calamy obtain materials 
for their “Sufferings of the Clergy.” Walker tells us 
how Robert Gilbody was here sequestered, by the 
Presbyterians, and Henry Pendlebury was hence 
ejected by the Episcopalians. He believes that 
Gilbody and Pendlebury were much better off after 
their removal than they were before. Let us devoutly 
trust it was so too. It is recorded that in 1650 there 
was no minister here at all, owing to the entire want 
of an endowment. But a chronicler should be impar- 
tial, and—while hoping the best and charitably 
trusting that an explanation, if we had it, would give 
a different colour to the case—I find it stated in an 
old record that “Mr. Gilbody, of Holcombe Chapel, 
was suspended [by the Presbyterian Classis, sitting 
in Bury] because he did sit tippling in an alehouse 
where was fiddling... . . . and because he was 
present at a bowling on a common alehouse bowling 
green.” 

Henry Pendlebury, who was born at Jowkin, near 
Ashworth Chapel, May 6th, 1626, was inducted by 
the Presbytery to the chapelry of Holcombe, October 
16th, 1651, and was minister here until 1662. His 
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last sermon in the ancient chapel was from the text 
Rey. iii. 2, ““ Behold I come quickly; hold fast that 
which thou hast that no man take thy crown.” He 
bore himself all through with quiet dignity, and 
made no reference to his own circumstances, but 
urged his people to hold fast their profession, to bring 
forth fruit, to hate sin, and to love God. On leaving 
Holcombe he went to Walmersley. He was not silent; 
he preached for years the truth he loved. Ina good 
old age sickness assailed him, and glimpses of his 
dying bed have been noted down. Once, in great 
pain, he said: “Iam not sick unto death, but unto 
life eternal.” To some ministers who stood around 
his dying bed he said: ‘I can look back upon my 
work in the ministry and say I have been faithful. I 
can look within and say that I have peace. But, 
after all, the foundation I fix upon is Christ and His 
righteousness. I make Him my all in all.” During 
his last night on earth he was often heard to breathe 
this prayer: ‘“‘ Father, come and take me home to 
Thyself.” He died at Bast House, Walmersley, June 
18th, 1695, and was buried close to the chancel wall 
on the south side of Bury Parish Church. A memo- 
rial brass has been placed in the floor of the rebuilt 
church, and near where his grave was. On his grave- 
stone was inscribed: “Here Lyeth the Body of Mr. 
Henry Pendlebury, an able and Faithful minister of 
the Gospel, who departed this life the 18 of June 
Anno Domini 1695 and in the 70th year of his age.” 
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Good Henry Pendlebury! We respect his memory. 
But—better—let us follow him, as he walked with 
God. Then in its truest sense will it be proved 
again— 
In our rough island story, 
The path of duty is the path of glory. 


[The following notes were contributed by Mr. 
W. Hewitson of the Bury Times:—lIn the list of 
Holcombe-Edenfield incumbents given in a previous 
instalment of Notes, it is mentioned that in November, 
1649, complaint was made of a “ Mr. Bridge” minis- 
tering at Edenfield without the approbation of the 
Presbyterian Classis. It may be added that Mr. 
Bridge was summoned to appear before the Classis, 
and he appeared before it in Bury on December 13, 
1649, when he expressed a desire that he “might 
proceed to ordination.” He went on ministering at 
Edenfield, however, without the sanction of the 
Classis, and disregarded a summons to appear again 
before that body in the summer of 1650. On March 
11, 1651, the Classis resolved upon his inhibition. 
With regard to a suggestion that this Mr. Bridge was 
identical with the Rev. Thomas Bridge, for many 
years rector of Malpas, Mr. William A. Shaw, editor 
of the “ Minutes of the Bury Presbyterian Classis,” 
says ‘there is the difficulty that Bridge of Malpas, 
having been doubtless episcopally ordained, was the 
most unlikely of all persons to apply for Presbyterian 
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ordination, as Bridge of Edenfield had done. His 
record is that of a consistent Episcopalian.” The 
Rev. Thomas Bridge was instituted to the rectory of 
Malpas on February 21st, 1624, and was dispossessed 
in the time of the Civil War. He was living at 
Malpas in 1656-57, and was restored to the rectory 
there in 1660. He is also said to have been vicar of 
St. John’s, Chester, 1665-74. He died in October, 
1682, aged 82, and was buried at Malpas. But if he 
was not the ‘Mr. Bridge” who ministered at Eden- 
field in 1649-50, it would appear that he had a con- 
nection of some sort with this district. It is not 
unreasonable to assume that he was a native of 
Holcombe, or at any rate connected with a family of 
the same name which flourished at Holcombe and 
thereabout in the seventeenth century. One Zachary 
Bridge, of Holcombe, was among the inhabitants of 
’ who took the protes- 
tation at Holcombe Chapel in 1642, and as one of the 
Holcombe elders he attended the meetings of the 
Bury Presbyterian Classis from May, 1647, to July, 
1652. The surname Bridge was borne by several 
other persons, of the yeoman class, in and near Hol- 
combe at the same time. Under his will the Rev. 
Thomas Bridge, rector of Malpas, devised to his 
grandson Thomas Bridge—eldest son of the rector’s 
son Thomas, the latter being then dead—a messuage 
and tenement in Flintshire ‘“ upon trust, that he and 
his heirs shall yearly for ever pay to the church- 
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wardens or overseers of the poor of the township of 
Holcombe, in the parish of Bury, co. Lancaster, the 
sum of £10, to the use of two poor persons, by £5 a 
piece, at their discretion and with the oversight of 
the minister of the parish church of Bury and the 
minister of the chapel at Holcombe.” In Mr. Dowsett’s 
list mention is also made of John Warburton as in- 
cumbent of Holcombe about 1671. We find that under 
date January 5th, 1670-1, John Warburton wrote to 
Roger Kenyon Peel, near Bolton, sometime Clerk of 
the Peace for the County Palatine, “Your right 
deare and deservedly beloved brother, the parson, 
deceased,” promised him (Warburton) as stipend 30s. 
a year for his service “att the chappelles of Edenfield 
and Holcome, whereof he payd one 30s. which came 
into my handes, and another 30s. he deposited for me 
towards Mr. Poole’s ‘Contraction for the Critticks.’” 
The book had been withheld, as also some part of the 
promised salary. Roger Kenyon’s “right deare,” &c., 
brother, ‘‘the parson, deceased,” would be the Rev. 
Edward Kenyon, who was rector of Prestwich from 
1660 to 1668.. James Murray is mentioned by Mr. 
Dowsett as having been incumbent of Holcombe 
sometime between 1705 and 1712. We find that at 
an earlier period Murray was curate at Bury Parish 
Church. He had a daughter, Jane, who was baptised 
at Bury Church, while he was curate there, in 
August, 1696. He died about 1708.] 


CHAPTER X. 


Social tbholcombe. 


ees was not immaculate in days gone by. 
er It had its failings ; and concerning one of these 

a local poet has fastened a dreadful. stigma 
upon the Holcombians, in the days of George the 
Third. His muse is very angry with the Holcombe 
doings at the time of the annual Wakes. He is 
writing a poem upon Turton Fair and the moral mis- 
chief which is its sad result, and then he goes on to 
say it is comparable only to what is common in its 
“sottish ” sister-parish, Holcombe! Thus his muse 
takes flight — 


*Tis doubtless bad beyond comparing, 
Unless to sottish Holcombe’s curst rush-bearing ; 
But as ’twas satiris’d by an abler pen, 

Tl say but little on that theme again. 

Yet if reports are true, as prudence tells, 
The last’s unrivalled and bears off the bells, 
Because their interludes and tragic play 
Are chiefly acted on the Sabbath-day. 

Poor souls ! how eagerly they ply their lore, 
And to their tawdry garlands add one more. 
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The poet was a Turton man, William Sheldrake, and 
his philippic, entitled “A Picturesque Description of 
Turton Fair and its Pernicious Consequences,” was 
printed and sold at Bolton in 1789. In this connec- 
tion it may be noted that in the year 1646 there were 
in Holeombe two inns or alehouses, or rather one is 
described as an inn and the other as an alehouse. 
The inn was kept by Charles Nuttall, and the alehouse 
by Widow Kaye. In the memory of those who could 
hardly as yet be called very old men, no fewer than 
four alehouses existed at the same time in Holcombe, 
viz., the Shoulder of Mutton, the White Hart, the 
Black Dog, and the Blue Bell. Holcombe village used 
to be in bad repute, as a place where fighting and 
assaults were common; a Holcombe “ row,” especially 
at Wakes-time, was considered an additional enjoy- 
ment. This is changed now; we have improved. 


We have lingered long on Holcombe—bracing, 
beautiful, breezy, but Bygone Holcombe; the native 
place of not a few readers of these notes, and the 
scene of my own labours for nearly thirty years. It 
roust be granted that there is some small warrant for 
disinterring some of Holecombe’s eventful past. Better 
still, let us learn from its ancient history those lessons 
which should make our own lives nobler, and more 
useful all around. For instance, when we recall the 
Chantry days, let us be thankful for the bright light 
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which beams upon us now in the matters of our faith. 
When we think of the feudal time, with its harsh 
laws and tyrannies and serfdom and oppression, let us 
be thankful for our glorious and abundant civil 
liberty. When we call to mind the moral aspect of 
the country-side, and the scathing lines of the Turton 
poet, let us set a good example in everything. When 
we reflect on the hard lives and poverty of those who 
lived here before us, let us be grateful that our own 
lot is cast in happier days. And if, now and then, 
what I have written shall serve as a reminder of Old 
Holcombe and its progress in our own times, in civil 
and religious and moral and material things, and 
shall meanwhile touch a chord of thankfulness to 
God, then these rough-cast Notes shall have been of 
some small use. 
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THE AUGUST MOON. 


The dusk has deepened into night, 
The Moon shines clear in tranquil air, 
Its softened shafts of silvery light 
Make beauty everywhere. 


The verdant vale and noble hill 

Are flooded with its radiant beam ; 
The winding river and the rill 

Like threads of silver gleam. 


The smaller stars are now outshone 
By Cynthia’s full-orbed August ray ; 

The brightest ones appear alone— 
Fine scintillators they. 


Low in the West Arcturus lies ; 
Half way above is Northern Crown ; 
While Vega, brightest of these skies, 
Near zenith height beams down. 


Altair, Capella, Pleiades, 

With gems in Circumpolar sky, 
Andromeda, and Aries, 

Attract the gazer’s eye. 


Two planets—mighty, rolling spheres— 
Are separate only seven degrees ; 

Their differing briliancy appears— 
Saturn and Jove are these. 


Shine on thou glorious Queen of night ! 
Shine and dispel nocturnal gloom ; 
Shine, Cynthia! Let thy radiant hght 

These lovely scenes illume ! 


August, 1901. 


CHAPTER XI. 


bolcombe BirdLife. 


HE Helcombe area is not rich in bird-life, if we 
take a radius of, say, two or three miles from 
the village. Yet we have enough species to 

interest the local student of ornithology, and he can, 
at least, make the most of what opportunities for 
observation may be his. Our list is but that of the 
commoner British birds, yet we have a goodly record ; 
nothing like, of course, comparable to the classic 
Selborne, in Hampshire, nor even the more favoured 
parts of Lancashire; to say nothing of our neigh- 
bouring county Cheshire, the birds of which have 
recently been so well described by those skilled 
observers, Messrs. Coward and Oldham, in their 
valuable book, “The Birds of Cheshire.” Yet, 
considering that we live chiefly in a manufacturing 
area, our list is one that affords much interest. We 
are, of course, deficient in several species of woodland 
birds which haunt the rural district; we have few 
warblers, few finches and waders and birds that 
frequent the river, stream and mere. The number 
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of species that may be met within the radius I have 
referred to is about forty-seven, and for convenience 
I arrange them in alphabetical order :— 


1.—Blackbird 
2.—Black-headed Bunting 
3.—Chaftinch 
4.—Corncrake 
5,—Cuckoo 
6.—Fieldfare 
7.—Flycatcher 
8.—Gold-crest 
9.—Greenfinch 
10.—Grouse 
11.—Hawk (sparrow) 
12.—Hedge-sparrow 
13.—Kestrel 


14.—Lark 
15.—Linnet 
16.—Magpie 
17.—Mallard 


18.—Martin 
19.—Missel-thrush 
20.—Pipit (meadow) 
21.—Pipit (tree) 
22.—Plover (green) 
23.—Redbreast 


24, Redstart 
25.—Redwing 
26.—Ring-ouzel 


27.— Rook 
28.—Sandpiper 
29,—Snipe 


30,—Sparrow 
31.—Starling 


32.—Swallow 
33.—Swift 
34.—Thrush 


35.—Tit (blue) 
36.—Tit (coal) 
37.—Tit (great) 
38.—Twite 
39.—Wagtail (grey) 
40.—Wagtail (pied) 
41.—Wagtail (yellow) 
42.—Water-ouzel 
43.— Wheatear 

44, —W hinchat 
45.—Willow-warbler 
46.—Wren 
47.—Yellow-hammer 


I may here copy a note I made of a pair of 
BLACK-HEADED GULLS, which were nesting on 
our Moor in the first days of June, 1899 :— 

“ June 8.—Good observation of Black-headed Gulls. 


The birds are nesting. 
identified the species well. 


Used monocular, and so 
Good views. One of the 
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pair sailed as near to us as about sixty yards, uticring 
its characteristic note of anxiety at our presence, but 
we did not disturb the poor bird by going near 
where we knew the nest to be. I was told the nest 
had one egg on June 2nd.” (From what I gather, 
the birds were shot soon afterwards—the usual fate, 
alas, of any bird that is a little uncommon in this 
neighbourhood.) 

Yarrell and Johns both refer to Willoughby’s 
account of a colony of these gulls breeding at 
Norbury, in Staffordshire, at least thirty miles from 
the sea. Our birds were less than this distance. 

I may also add the SEDGE WARBLER as having 
been obtained hereabout. Probably this bird was 
passing onwards to a more suitable locality, as it does 
not breed here. 

A MOOR HEN has been captured at a water- 
side, anda KINGFISHER has been obtained there 
too. 

The NIGHT JAR has been heard in a wild 
and rocky part of the parish, with a tree or two 
here and there suitable to the habits of this singular 
bird. 

The WOODCOCK used at one time to be met 
with in its haunts not far away from the centre of 
our radius; but I have no knowledge of its having 
been obtained in recent years. 

A note I made about the CURLEW may perhaps 
be added here :— 
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“1898. April 23, Saturday, 12 o’clock.—Holcombe 
Moor. Had a good view with telescope of a Curlew. 
In all my many years’ experience of Holcombe bird- 
life, I never saw, nor even heard of, a Curlew on our 
moor, though doubtless it would nest there if un- 
disturbed. 1 saw it on the wing for some time 
uttering its ‘Cur-loo-y’ note, varied by another cry not 
unlike that of a young puppy when hurt—the well- 
known ‘pen-and-ink’ of the school-boy’s imitation. 
It settled on a swampy spot, where doubtless it will 
breed if allowed to do so. 

“1898. April 25.—Saw the Curlew again near the 
same place. It uttered its cries as before, flying off 
in the direction of Pilgrims’ Cross, but it soon topped 
the ridge and I saw it no more. 

“1901. August 22, Thursday, 4-30.—Heard the 
well-known ‘Corlieu,’ and soon found the bird. It 
was a few hundred yards off and on the wing, flying 
west. Used monocular; a rare and interesting 
observation. § 

The SNOW BUNTING, in small flocks, may at 
times, I am told, be met with on our moor in severe 
winter weather. I have never seen this bird here 
myself, but my informant has done so. In “ Birds of 
the Stonyhurst District,” it is said to be “sometimes 
in winter on Withgill Knoll” and “frequent on 
Haslingden Moors.” 

A HERON was shot a few years ago within our 
radius. 
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My notes have this entry about this species :— 

“1893. June 1, 7 p.m.—I saw four Herons flying 
northerly and very high, in single file; they passed 
near Holcombe Rectory. Probably a pair with their 
two young.” 

Yarrell shews the nearest heronry to Holcombe to 
be at Scarisbrick Hall, near Ormskirk—twenty-two 
miles distant. He mentions another at Ashton Hall, 
near Lancaster — distant thirty-five miles; and 
another at Claughton Hall, Garstang—distant twenty- 
five miles. 

In Coward and Oldham’s “Birds of Cheshire” 
(published 1900), it is said: ‘Herons have been 
greatly reduced in numbers, and at the present 
time only two colonies—at Eaton and Tabley-—exist 
within the county borders.” Eaton Park, the seat of 
the Duke of Westminster, is forty miles from 
Holcombe; and Tabley Park about twenty-five 
miles. 

The Rev. C. A. Johns (“British Birds”) says, “1 
have frequently seen the Heron at least fifty miles 
from the nearest heronry.” 

The Heron that was supposed to have been 
impaled on one of the spikes of the ball on the 
tower of the Manchester Town Hall, two hundred feet 
high, will probably be fresh in the reader’s memory, 
It was eventually found to have been a pigeon, and 
a piece of string, tied round the right leg of the bird, 
had, somehow, got twisted about one of the spikes on 
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the ball and it could not free itself. Poor birdie! 
It must have died miserably, It may now be seen 
attached to an imitation of one of the spikes in a 
lower corridor of the Town Hall. 

I may close this notice of the birds with a refer- 
ence to the migration of those species which leave 
us in the Autumn and return in Spring. In this 
migration a well known writer (C. Dixon, “ Annals of 
Bird Life”) claims for the little birds what we call 
mind. He draws a striking picture of the spring- 
time of the year, and referring to the arrival of our 
migrants tells us they come all the way from Northern 
Africa, the oases of the Great Sahara, the groves of 
Morocco and Fez, the Soudan, and some species even 
further South than this. No man sees these birds 
arrive; silently they make their way to their summer 
quarters, journeying in the night when all is still 
and safe. Many cross the Straits of Gibraltar, pass 
Portugal, Spain, and France, the stormy English 
Channel, then from one to three hundred miles 
further on into Old England to the familiar spot 
whence they departed six months ago. 

A. willow-warbler weighs but half-an-ounce, and 
this birdling has flown some 1,500, perhaps 2,000 
miles! But this is only one species of our migratory 
birds—and this bird is very common in our Holcombe 
radius—they fly in their thousands and tens of 
thousands from the date palms of Algerian oases to 
the copses and plantations and gardens of our English 
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Counties. Probably all the migrants fly at a vast 
height, so that land is rarely lost sight of. Gatke, of 
Heligoland,—an observer of 50 years’ residence in 
that islet—comes to the conclusion, after careful con- 
sideration of facts, that migrants in the vast majority 
of the altitudes of migration are far beyond the limit 
of vision of the keenest sight, He says that even 
rooks and curlews often pass over Heligoland at a: 
height of from 10,000 to 20,000 feet, between two and 
three miles. It would seem that very few birds emi- 
grate at a low elevation; the only examples Gatke 
mentions are hooded crows, starlings, and larks—from 
600 to 1,000 feet is their limit. It would seem that 
memory, sight, knowledge of locality, instinct, all 
have scope; but undoubtedly with this wonderful 
subject there are connected many other physical 
questions the settlement of which may probably for 
a long time remain unsolved. 

It is a mystery indeed !—“ The stork in the heaven 
knoweth her appointed times, and the turtle and the 
crane and the swallow observe the time of their 
coming . . ,” (Jer. viil. 7), for all is planned and con- 
trolled by the Creator's will, Well may we say with 
the Psalmist, “All Thy works praise Thee . .” 

All! From the giant planet, that swings his course 
around the mightier Sun, to the glistening dewdrop 
that sparkles on the floweret at the dawn; from the 
cloud-capped towers of everlasting hills to the tiny 
birdling that wings his migrant flight above them ; 
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from the midnight sky, with its galaxy of stars and 
systems, to the little glow-worm kindling his lamp 
below on summer eve; from the ocean, roaring in 
the fulness of its majesty, to the falling rain drop 
drunk in by the thirsty sod. Yes, all God’s works 
praise Him; but it is the especial privilege of the 
noblest form of His great handiwork to raise the Te 
Deum of adoring gratitude :— 


“We praise Thee O God, we 
Acknowledge Thee to be the Lord. 
All the earth doth worship Thee, 
The Father everlasting.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


S$cezBorne Boulders. 


Times of Saturday, May 25th, 1901:—“ The Rev. 
Henry Dowsett, rector of Holcombe, writes 


im following article was inserted in the Bury 
bo) 


to us :—In your issue of Saturday, April 13th, refer- 
ence was made, in the “Round about Holcombe” 
notes to a large erratic granite boulder lying near the 
metals at Stubbins, on the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway line. This boulder, we now learn, has been 
removed by the railway company to Horwich, and 
placed in its recreation ground there. It is a fine 
example of its kind, weighing, it is supposed, four or 
five tons, and a powerful crane was necessary in rais- 
ing it into the railway truck at the time of its removal. 
The boulder was probably disinterred from its bed of 
glacial drift when the railway line was cut between 
fifty or sixty years ago. But to those of your readers 
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who may be interested in the study of ancient glacial 
phenomena, a visit to 


THE NANGREAVES BOULDER, 


at the entrance gates to Mr. J. Hall’s factory, would 
well repay them. This boulder, also, was referred to 
in your issue of April 13th. It is an erratic granite, 
and was borne by the agency of ice, possibly from 
Ravenglass, in Cumberland, distant some seventy 
miles. It is about thirty inches high, forty-five wide, 
and forty deep. Its weight might perhaps be a little 
under a ton. It is much smoothed ; and on its upper 
surface is a glacial groove several inches long and two 
or three in width. It is discoloured by weathering 
and atmospheric agency. Much smaller examples are 
common in our local glacial drift. Nangreaves is 
probably some seven hundred feet above the level of 
the sea. Writing in this connection (though our 
Lancashire public parks and museums have some fine 
examples), we are reminded of the two majestic 
boulders which are doubtless the very largest of their 
class. One is at Northenden, and the other at the 
Owens College. Mr. W. Brockbank, F.G.S., described 
the Northenden boulder as nearly twelve feet long, 
six feet wide, and four feet deep, and slightly smaller 
than the Owens College boulder. Both, says this 
authority, are of the same rock, Andesite, or green vol- 
canic ash, which would have been called by Sedgewick 
a green porphyry, and probably they came from the 
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same bed in a mountain in Eskdale called the Iron 
Crag. This Northenden boulder isvery little scratched, 
having been carried by ice from its place of occurrence 
without any grinding along the ground. But the 
other, the Manchester boulder, is the 


GIANT OF ITS CLASS. 


This is set up in the quadrangle of Owens College, 
and Professor Boyd Dawkins estimates its weight as 
between twenty and thirty tons. It has grooves, 
striations, smoothing, and polishing, showing the 
unmistakable action of ice. This, too, is Andesite. 
It is nine feet high, seven broad, and six thick. On 
an inscribed plate it is stated to have been carried 
from the Lake District, and found a few yards below 
the surface when excavating in Oxford Road, Man- 
chester. During the glacial period, most of our high 
hills in Lancashire would seem to have been covered 
with the ice-cap. Tiddeman, in his “ Evidence of the 
Tce-sheet in North Lancashire,” says :—“ I can con- 
ceive it possible that the ice-sheet went quite over 
Pendle.” The altitude of Pendle is 1,831 feet. And 
in a paper entitled “‘The Occurrence of High Level 
Glacial Drift, &c.” Mr. J. A. Aitken, F.G.S., says :— 
“On Holcombe Hill, at an altitude of 1,150 feet, may 
be found drift, drift pebbles, and foreign stones . . 

And over Brandwood Moor a body of ice passed during 
the glacial period. . . . Its smoothly rounded contour, 
with boulders and pebbles, prove this was the highway 
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of at least one branch of the great stream of ice which 
once moved over the county of Lancaster, finally 
debouching on the wide expanse of the Cheshire 
plain.” But a sheet of ice of such extraordinary 
thickness as to cover Pendleis a wonder, truly. The 
late Mr. John Plant, F.G.S., was of opinion that 


THE ROSSENDALE AREA 


had been denuded some thousands of feet of strata 
during the glacial and following periods. It must be 
said, however, that some eminent geologists question 
the large extent of denudation in Scotland and the 
North of England which is claimed for it. They 
account for the disappearance of strata by shrinkage, 
and by depression of the earth’s crust. But these 
ice-borne boulders tell us clearly of that remote epoch 
when much of our Northern hemisphere was covered 
with an enormous ice-cap, and when the temperature 
and physical conditions of the British Isles resembled 
those of Greenland at the present day, buried—as 
Nansen has told us—under its mantle of perpetual 
snow. 
A RELIc In MANUSCRIPT. 


FOUND ON A SECOND-HAND BOOKSTALL. 


Some time ago a gentleman well known in literary 
circles in Lancashire and Cheshire—Mr. W, Fer- 
gusson Irvine—made a purchase at a book-stall in 
Liverpool, The sum expended was but modest 
bronze, and the purchase was a manuscript note- 
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book of sermons preached at Holcombe, Walmersley, 
and thereabout, dating from 1710-1714, 

Among many other entries in the book this occurs: 
“Mr. Rothwell at Holcomb New Chappell at ye 
dedication thereof being on Tuesday, 5th of August, 
1712.” 

Another entry reads: “Mr. Gilliburn, of St. Elin, 
preached likewise at ye dedication of Holcomb New 
Chappell 5 Aug., 1712.” 

Another entry: “Mr, Rothwell at Walmersley 20 
May, 1711, being my grandmother’s funeral.” 

And another: “Mr. Rothwell’s at Walmersley 7th 
Sbr [October], 1711, being my aunt’s funerall.” 

The “ New Chappell” here referred to is undoubt- 
edly that known as Dundee Chapel, formerly within 
the ecclesiastical boundaries of the ancient parish of 
Holcombe, but now in the parish of St. Andrew’s, 
Ramsbottom. It is not a little singular, and it must 
be of great interest to many, that this manuscript 
account of the sermons first preached in Dundee 
Chapel should have been preserved so long, and 
recovered in so remarkable a way. 

Contemporary records show that in 1712 the Rev. 
Edward Rothwell—known as ‘“ Parson” Rothwell— 
gave the ground on which the Dundee Chapel was 
built, and of which he was the minister. He died in 
1731, and was buried in the grave-yard of his chapel 
there. Close to the choir-stalls in Holeombe Church 
is a grave-stone with this inscription :— 
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Here resteth the body of Mary Rothwell, daughter of Edward 
Rothwell, of Holeom, who departed this life May 27, 1726, in the 
10th year of her age. 

Short was her life, 
The longer is her rest ; 


God takes them soonest 
Whom He loveth best. 


The same stone is also inscribed to the memory of 
Thomas Rothwell, of “ Harpers in Holcome,”’ who 
died in 1781, aged 46, and of Martha, his wife, who 
died in 1814, aged 84. 

The Edward Rothwell whose name appears on this 
gravestone is most probably the Rev. Edward Roth- 
well referred to above as the minister of Dundee 
Chapel. The Rothwells, with their numerous col- 
lateral branches, are now largely represented in 
South-East Lancashire, but doubtless the line des- 
cending from the ‘“‘ Parson”’ Edward might easily be 
traced. For centuries there have been Rothwells in 
Bury, Bolton, Holcombe, Tottington, and thereabout. 
Some have occupied their own lands, and seem to 
have been possessed of substantial means. Many lie 
in their last peaceful resting place at Holcombe, in 
“ God’s acre” there, under the shadow of its noble 
hill, 

Baines makes mention (‘‘ Lancashire,” Vol. I, p, 
549) of a Richard Rothwell, about 1588, who obtained 
much notoriety as an Exorcist. He is described as a 
Nonconformist minister who was born at Bolton. 
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His marvellous contests with, and triumph over, the 
devil are recorded in the works of the Rev. Stanley 
Gower, of Dorchester, in a strain well suited to the 
age of witchcraft and demoniacal possession. Old 
chronicles record that no fewer than six Rothwells 
fell at the siege of Bolton, in May, 1644, fighting on 
the Royalist side with Captain Rawstron, of New 
Hall, Edenfield, under the command of the Earl of 
Derby, whose subsequent tragic fate at Bolton is well 
known to those who are familiar with the history of 
that period. 

But it is unnecessary to dwell on these things here. 
The interest of this notice centres in the old-time 
book of manuscript written a hundred and ninety 
years ago, in the days of “good Queen Anne.” It 
may be added that the book appears to have formerly 
belonged to a family of the name of Kay, living 
somewhere near Bolton. It subsequently came into 
the possession of one Samuel Kay, of Chesham, who 
owned it under the date of 31st November, 1744, 
according to an inscription written on a blank leaf. 

What striking incidents must be associated with 
these time-worn pages! What stories they might 
tell!—H. D., June, 1901. 

Mr. W. Hewitson adds the following :— 

To the foregoing interesting communication we 
may make an addition. There can be no doubt, we 
think, that the “manuscript note-book” so fortu- 
nately recovered by the hon. secretary of the Lanca- 

H 
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shire and Cheshire Record Society is the one referred 
to by the Rev, W. Hume Elliot, of Ramsbottom, in 
“The Country and Church of the Cheeryble Brothers,” 
where he says (p. 198): “In a brief sketch by Dr. 
Brown prefixed to the ‘Minutes of the Session of 
the Presbyterian Congregation assembling at Dundee 
Chapel, Holcombe, in the Parish of Bury, Lanca- 
shire,’ he tel us that ‘the Manuscript Volume,’ which 
we have not been able to discover, but from which he 
made extracts, ‘contains also sermons by Heywood, 
of Stand, Burns [Bourne] of Bolton, Jolly of Pendle- 
hill, Milne, Whittaker, Mather, Wilkinson, Griffis 
[Griffiths], &c., which were preached at Walmersley, 
Buckden, and Holcombe Lower Chapel ’—.e., Dundee 
Chapel.” The “Samuel Kay of Chesham” whose 
name is written in the book as owner in 1744, is 
probably identical with the Dr. Samuel Kay (son of 
Richard Kay, sometime of Baldingstone, and after- 
wards of Lower Chesham) who was honorary physi- 
cian to the Manchester Royal Infirmary from 1752 to 
1782, and who died in 1784, aged 76. The Rev. 
Edward Rothwell often visited Dr. Kay’s old home; 
the doctor’s father, a staunch Presbyterian, subscribed 
towards the building of Dundee Chapel, and con- 
tributed for years to the “chapel wages,” &c., and he 
also laid the first stone of the first Dissenters’ chapel 
in Bury. 

The “ Mr. Gilliburn, of St. Ellin,” who preached 
one of the dedication sermons at Dundee Chapel, 
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August 5, 1712, was the Rev. Joseph Gellibrand, 
minister of the Presbyterian Chapel at St. Helens 
from 1710 until his death. He died June 18, 1740, 
aged 63. Before settling at St. Helens he ministered 
at Hesketh Lane, near Chipping. It is on record 
that he was ‘one of the most popular preachers in 
Lancashire, as well as an affectionate pastor, beloved 
by his people, and respected by all parties in the 
town and neighbourhood.” He paid a few visits to 
Bury, and on these occasions preached in the Non- 
conformist chapel founded in 1719, the successor of 
which is known as Bank Street Chapel. In the 
“Record of the Provincial Assembly of Lancashire 
and Cheshire,” compiled, at the direction of the 
Assembly, by the Rev. George Eyre Evans, and pub- 
lished four or five years ago, the Rev. Joseph Gelli- 
brand is mentioned as “supply” to Toxteth Park 
(Liverpool) Chapel between 1728 and 1737, the com- 
piler giving as his reference “ W. Wilson’s MS., on 
the authority of Threlkald, than which there is no 
better.” This record is open to correction. It was 
not the Rev. Joseph but the Rev. Thomas Gellibrand, 
a much younger man, who ministered at Toxteth 
Park. We have met with a contemporary manu- 
script in which it is stated that Thomas Gellibrand 
“preached at Toxteth Park, but died at his mother’s 
house in Stockport” in April, 1737. The Rev. 
Thomas Gellibrand, who may have been a nephew of 
the Rev. Joseph Gellibrand, had kinsfolk in this 
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district. One of his sisters was the first wife of 
Edward Kay, of Brookbottom, Shuttleworth; her 
remains rest in Holcombe Churchyard, and also those 
of her husband, whose tombstone is well known by 
reason of its curious epitaph, beginning— 


My Anvil and my Hammer lie declin’d 
My Bellows too have lost their Wind. 


A sister of the Rev. Thomas Gellibrand’s mother 
lived in the Stubbins district, at Sheephey, and a 
first cousin resided at Baldingstone for many years. 


And Mr. W. Hewitson continues :-— 

A further examination of the volume shows that. 
it contains notes of 98 discourses, including 76 
preached at Walmersley (7.¢., Bast House, or the 
barn attached thereunto); 15 at Holcombe (7.¢., Old 
Dundee Chapel), among which are the two dedicatory 
sermons at the opening of the chapel, on August 
12th, 1712; three at Bolton; three at Buckden ; and 
one at Stand. The preachers at Walmersley are as 
follows:—Mr. Milne, 32 times; Mr. Burgess, 11; Mr. 
Rothwell, 9; Mr. Mather, 3; Mr. Winder, 3; Mr. 
Wareing, 3; Mr. Jolly, 2; Mr. Wilkinson, 2; Mr. 
Whitworth, 2; and once Mr. Green, Mr. Woolsnam, 
Myr. Griffiths, Mr. Whittaker, Mr. Kennison, My. 
Cowper, Mr. Valentine, Mr. Heywood (of Stand), and 
Mr. Woods. The preachers at Holcombe are Mr. 
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Rothwell, 3; Mr. Gellibrand, 2; Mr. Griffiths, 2; Mr. 
Milne, 2; Mr. Heywood (of Blakeley), 2; Mr. Alroyd, 
2; Mr. Bourn, 1; Mr. Woods, 1. The earliest date 
is April 16th, 1710; the latest, May 9th, 1714. 

The following are a few points of interest suggested 
by an examination of the contents :— 

(1) Who wrote these recollections of sermons ? 
One owner’s name is given, viz., “Samuel Kay, of 
Chesham. His book. November 81st, 1744,” and 
again “December 3rd, 1744.” But the penmanship 
of this name differs widely from the almost micro- 
scopic writing of the rest of the volume, and is more 
modern. This Samuel Kay was son of Richard Kay, 
sometime of Baldingstone, and afterwards of Lower 
Chesham, a staunch Nonconformist, who laid the 
first stone of Silver Street Chapel, June 15th, 1719. 
Is it not probable that these notes were written by 
none other than Richard Kay, who at Baldingstone 
would be quite near to Bast House? Is there not 
evidence of this in the fact that the great majority 
of the sermons whose outlines the volume contains 
were preached at Walmersley? This Richard Kay 
wrote a diary which still exists in the possession of 
some of his descendants. If that diary could be 
produced and the writing compared with that of 
these sermon notes, the question of authorship could 
at once be settled. (2) One would have expected 
that so soon as Old Dundee Chapel was opened 
(August 5th, 1712), public worship at Walmersley 
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would have ceased. But that was not so. The last 
entry in the volume is of Mr. Rothwell’s preaching at 
Walmersley on May 9th, 1714, nearly two years after 
Old Dundee was opened. (8) We should have ex- 
pected to find Mr. Rothwell officiating continuously 
at Walmersley up to the opening of Old Dundee, 
but in these sermon notes he is mentioned only 
twice between April 16th, 1710, and August 5th, 1712, 
(4) Special funeral discourses at Walmersley are 
mentioned six times. Does this imply a graveyard 
at Bast House? Notwithstanding a tradition to that 
effect, we think not. Henry Pendlebury’s funeral 
sermon was preached at Bast House, but he was 
interred in the Bury Parish Churchyard. (5) The 
discourses are singularly void of any personal, local 
or historical allusions. There is but one reference to 
H. Pendlebury in Mr. Rothwell’s discourse at the 
dedication of Old Dundee, “You have had very 
sound orthodox preaching to sitt under, especially 
under one famous Minister of Jesus Christ whose 
body is now in the dust.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Destruction of Pilgrims’ Cross. 


Gi HAVE now to record a very painful circumstance 
| which aroused much public feeling and indig- 

nant comment. It was the destruction, in a 
secret way, of the foundation stone of the Pilgrims’ 
Cross on Holcombe Moor shortly after August 12th, 
1901. As one much interested in this stone, as a 
freeholder of the Manor, and as an obligation due to 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society 
and to the public generally, I felt it a duty to take 
action in the matter. 

The following letters refer to this, and though they 
necessarily involve some little repetition of what has 
already been written in these pages, it is advisable 
that it should re-appear. In this I trust the reader 
will kindly bear with me. 
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The Bury Times, Saturday, August 24, 1901. 
Wanton DesTRUCTION OF THE PrLGRiMs’ CRoOss 
STONE. 
To the Editor. 

Sir,—Within the last few days a wanton act has 
been perpetrated on Holcombe Moor, in the complete 
destruction of the ancient Pilgrims’ Cross Stone. I 
saw this relic of the past intact on Saturday, August 
3rd, but it has now utterly disappeared, The mas- 
sive foundation stone which belonged to the Cross, 
and which was all that remained of it, has been 
smashed to pieces, and an attempt made to bury the 
fragments. 

In this, an act of vandalism has been committed 
which is simply outrageous, and, surely, could not be 
equalled, It is also an afiront to every student of 
antiquarian matters in the county, and it deserves 
the severest reprobation and penalty. Whoever did 
this atrocious act, or in any way participated in it, or 
connived at it, should sternly be made to feel that it 
is insolent, infamous, nay criminal. 

The Cross, of which this now broken-up stone 
formed part, is referred to with much interest, and 
at some length, in Whitaker’s “ Whalley,” Ed. 1872, 
Vol. IL, pp. 101 and 323-6 Baines’ “ Lancashire;” 
Ed. 1868, Vol. I., p. 524, also makes most interesting 
mention of it. The Cross is referred to as a boundary, 
in part, in a bequest of land in Holcombe Forest, 
made by Roger de Montbegon, mesne lord under the 
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Lacys, to the Monastery of Monk Bretton, and the 
date of the bequest is about A.D. 1225. So the 
Pilgrims’ Cross on Holcombe Moor was in existence 
then, and how much earlier* none can tell. 

The old public moorland track runs close to the 
now vacant site of the demolished stone. The six- 
inch ordnance map, sheet 79, survey 1844, shows 
this clearly. Thus there can be no claim that anyone 
using this ancient path is trespassing; for the very 
words ‘‘ Foot Path” are printed on the map close to 
the usual dotted lines, which show this track, and 
which passes over the shoulder of Bull Hill and 
onward. But, be this as it may, those who could in 
any Way appreciate such an act of vandalism as to 
destroy this time-honoured stone must be persons of 
a very peculiar mental type indeed. And these per- 
sons are still at large ! 

I have heard, sir, that some of your readers have 
been interested in my rough-cast notes on Holcombe, 
which, by your courtesy, appeared in the Bury Times 
some few months ago. I am conscious they were 
meagre, truly ; but after frequent requests by friends 
hereabout so to do, I sent them for publication, so 
that the facts, which I had obtained and recorded in 
the notes, might come to the knowledge of others 
than those for whom I originally prepared them. 
These sympathetic readers will assuredly share my 
strong sense of abhorrence of this abominable OES 


= See concluding chapter—A.p. 1166. 
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which has deprived our historic Holcombe Moor of 
an ancient monument erected some seven hundred 
years ago. 

I may add that the fragments of this stone show 
that its destruction was brought about by some very 
clumsy depredators, and not by an ordinary skilled 
worker in stone-craft. An expert, with whom I 
visited the place to-day, pointed this out to me. 
Wedges had been inserted in the block, and they had 
been very clumsily dealt with. The wedge-holes, 
too, were badly made, and other marks showed the 
unskilful use of heavy hammers. I identified portions 
of the inscription which had been cut upon the stone. 
These lie among the broken pieces, which weigh, 
variously, from five to twenty pounds. They tell too 
plainly the story of the destruction of the relic, which, 
when intact, might have weighed a ton or thereabout, 
I also found other clear evidence that the destruction 
by these vandals had been committed on the site 
where the stone so long had stood, and the broken-up 
parts carried to, and placed in, a wet “ bog-hole” 
situated twenty yards distant, and almost due south 
of it. 

To keep secret their infamous action, the depre- 
dators covered over the ‘“bog-hole” with masses of 
whinberry roots, &c., removed from the surface close 
at hand.—l am, sir, yours faithfully, 

H. DOWSETT. 

Holcombe Rectory, August 21st, 1901. 
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The following leaderettes appeared in the Bury 
Times of August 24th, 1901— 


The fate which has overtaken the Pilgrims’ Stone 
on Holcombe Moor will arouse feelings of justifiable 
indignation in the breasts of everyone interested in 
antiquarian landmarks. ‘There appears to be too 
much reason to fear that the destruction of the stone 
has been brought about by one of those acts of deliber- 
ate vandalism which, fortunately for the credit of 
our generation, are now of much rarer occurrence 
than formerly. 


One would have thought that an age which is 
evincing an ever-growing tenderness and care for the 
muniments and relics of earlier days, if it took no 
steps to secure the preservation of this mute and 
inoffensive witness of the past, would at least have 
spared it all active and intentional injury. Unfortu- 
nately this has not been the case. News reaches us 
from a trustworthy source to the effect that the stone 
has been broken up and its fragments scattered 
abroad. We regret the fact for several reasons, but 
chiefly because it shows that the old spirit of irrever- 
ence for ancient objects still exists, and that it is still 
capable—with less excuse than could in those old 
days be advanced—of perpetrating some of the 
excesses which distinguished the days of religious 
bigotry. 
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The breaking up of the stone ought not to be allowed 
to pass without some attempt being made in some 
way to bring its destroyer or destroyers to book. We 
should imagine that the Lord of the Manor is the 
only individual who is in a strictly legal sense 
agerieved by this act of wanton damage; but it may 
be reasonably anticipated that a body like the Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, and also 
the local authority within whose boundaries Holcombe 
Moor is situated, will feel warranted in making some 
representation to him on the subject. 


It would be well, we think, if the increased interest 
which has this summer been taken in the Holcombe 
district were to result in the Rev. H. Dowsett’s 
descriptive and historical chapters being re-published 
in booklet form, with a few illustrations added. 
What he has done may be regarded as by far the 
best sustained effort that has yet been made to deal 
with the subject, and, republished as a whole, his 
“Notes on By-gone Holcombe” would certainly form 
a work of permanent value. It ought not to bea 
difficult matter to secure subscribers in sufficient 
number to at least do the publishing without financial 
loss. 


The following letter appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian, Wednesday, August 28, 1901 :-— 
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VANDALISM AT HOLCOMBE, 

A correspondent writes to us:—Archeological re- 
mains are not so common in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester that their wanton destruction can be 
passed over without protest. At the beginning of the 
present month there stood on the moor above Hol- 
combe and Ramsbottom the base of an ancient cross. 
For centuries it had been known as the Pilgrims’ 
Cross, and by that name it is mentioned in numerous 
documents. larly in the thirteenth century it is 
named in a grant of land by Roger de Montbegon, and 
it is named again and again, through the succeeding 
cenvuries, in similar grants. When the cross disap- 
peared is not known, but it was before the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant. The massive base remained 
until the other day, a little weathered, and with a 
clumsily carved inscription referring to the labour 
troubles early in the last century, but otherwise time 
had dealt gently with it. The Rector of Holcombe 
recently discovered that it had been removed, and fur- 
ther investigation showed that it had been broken 
into small fragments and buried in a wet ‘“ bog-hole ” 
not faraway. This act of vandalism cannot, we should 
think, have been done with the consent either of the 
landowner or of the owner of the shooting on the moor, 
and one or both will doubtless take steps to discover 
and punish the vandals. The case is one which the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society might 
take up, for, though it is unfortunately too late to 
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save the Pilgrims’ Cross, a smart punishment of the 
offenders might perhaps conduce to the safety of 
other unprotected ancient monuments. 


The Manchester City News, Saturday, September 
7; 1901. 
THE Piuerims’ Cross, HoLcomBE. 
A PIECE OF WANTON VANDALISM. 


[9,877.] The Pilgrims’ Cross Stone which till the 
other day existed on the top of Holcombe Moor, was 
one of great antiquity. It was but a solid simple 
block of sandstone, seldom visited and little known, 
but the cross, of which it formed part, and for which 
it served as socket, is referred to in a grant of land in 
Holcombe Forest made by Roger de Montbegon, 
mesne lord under the Lacys to the Monastery of 
Monk Bretton. This was in or about A.D. 1225, and 
the cross was in existence at that date, and may have 
been much earlier. The stone was about a yard 
square on its upper surface, and stood about two feet 
above the grass. The old public moorland track runs 
close to the site. 

We are, unfortunately, accustomed in Manchester 
to the destruction of relics of the past under the 
guise of public improvements, and when this becomes 
a matter of necessity we can only reluctantly acquiesce. 
But one would be hard set to find such a reason for 
the destruction of this stone, situate on alonely moor, 
where it has stood for well-nigh 700 years. Its demo- 
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lition is an act of pure vandalism, for which one can 
find no excuse, and for which it is difficult even to 
suggest a motive. It appears to have been carried 
out by clumsy depredators. Wedges had been 
inserted in the block. The wedge holes were badly 
made, and other marks show the unskilful use of 
heavy hammers. The destruction was evidently 
commmitted on the site, and the broken fragments 
were afterward carried to the wet boghole, twenty 
yards distant, in which they were found. Unfortu- 
nately they are too numerous, there being at least 
fifty, for any hope to be entertained of the stone 
being pieced together again and replaced in its old 
site. An attempt was made to secrete the fragments 
by covering them with masses of whinberry roots 
removed from the surface close at hand. 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
has been communicated with, and it is hoped that the 
perpetrators of the outrage may be discovered and 
punished. The Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society have also taken the matter in hand. 

W. Harrison. 


Pitcrims’ Cross, Hotcompe Moor. 
The Rev. H. Dowsett, Rector of Holcombe, writing 
to the Bury Times, of September 14th, 1901, says :— 
May I, by your courtesy, add another note or 
two to the subject of the recent demolition of the 
Pilgrims’ Cross Stone? Much attention is being 
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drawn to this matter, and possibly your readers 
might like to know something more about it. 

The pedestal stone was a block of sandstone, 
weighing perhaps a ton, and showing the cavity 
squared in which the shaft was placed almost as 
well cut as when it left the mason’s hands nigh 
seven hundred years ago; there was only just a 
little weathering of the angles. A simple block of 
stone—but what a history it had! Now it lies in 
fragments among the autumn withering grasses, 
scattered here and there by some ruthless hand. 
And that Stone in the Coronation chair at West- 
minster Abbey is also but a simple block. But what 
if the destruction of that relic were brought about by 
secret means! Verily the country would ring with 
execration upon the delinquent, and no effort would 
be spared to discover who he was and why it was 
done. I know that it would be absurd to put these 
two rough stones on the same footing of historic 
interest; and yet our Holcombe Pilgrims’ Cross 
Stone had to many, who are shocked at the outrage, 
a high local and antiquarian value. I hope the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society will 
thoroughly investigate this matter. 

The stone was not a quarried one; it belonged to 
that class found upon our hill sides here among 
glacial drift and moraine matter. It was of rather 
a finer grain than the stone now being quarried on 
our Moor. Iam told that not very many years ago 
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these large sandstone blocks were tolerably numerous 
on Harcles Hill and thereabout, but they were found 
to be convenient for use in walls and buildings, and 
so in the course of time they have disappeared. But 
none, I believe, were so large as 


OUR DEMOLISHED CROSS STONE. 


Some smaller examples may still be seen on the 
flanks of Harcles Hill and thereabout. 

Our Pilgrims’ Stone had been dressed and squared 
by the mason’s hand, though a little roughly so here 
and there, and it had stood on Holcombe Moor for 
nearly seven hundred years. It is mentioned as 
early as A.D. 1225.* Whitaker’s “Whalley,” vol. I., 
p- 101, says the mention of Pilgrims’ Cross in 
Tottingham (Manor) at once marks their route and 
the frequency of their journeys . . . devout pilgrims 
from the North visited Canterbury and Walsingham. 
Again, referring to Montbegon’s bequest, in A.D. 
1225, of land in Holcombe Forest to Monk Bretton 
Priory, Whitaker says the charter conveyed three 
acres of meadow near Pilgrims’ Cross, Shaw . . . a 
resting place of the pilgrims. Baines, “ Lancashire,” 
vol. L, p. 524, also says, Pilgrims’ Cross, Shaw, was 
the site of an ancient cross where the pilgrims 
reposed themselves and offered up their religious 
services in their progress through the forest to 
Whalley. 


* See the concluding chapter—a.D. 1166. 
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But the Cross was also doubtless very useful as a 
landmark, enabling travellers to keep the forest 
track. To quote Whitaker again, vol. II., p. 218, he 
gives a graphic account of the journeys of the Lacys 
and Plantagenets in passing from their castles at 
Pontefract and Clitheroe, and thence to Lancaster. 
He says: “ What trains of sumpter horses must 
upon these occasions have been seen traversing 
these boggy wastes impassible at the time for 
carriages . . . this was the line the Lacys were 
condemned to pursue.” At that time, too, much of 
Holcombe Moor was doubtless a ‘“‘boggy waste” 
(indeed much of it remains so to this day), and so 
when 

THE LACYS AND THEIR RETAINERS 
crossed its boggy stretches they would at critical 
times—daylight fading, fog coming on, snowdrifts 
deepening, &c. — be thankful for the conspicuous 
Cross that told them they were in the right direction. 
I believe it is well within the region of probability 
that the Lacys and their followers when journeying 
from the Manor House at Musbury to Denbigh, the 
Welsh Manor belonging to these Earls ot Lincoln, 
would travel by way of Pilgrims’ Cross. It stands to 
reason that the pilgrims would use the best route 
known, and that would take them past their Cross 
on Holcombe Moor; and so, too, would the Lacys 
and their retinue use this route. That the Earl’s 
house was situated in his Manor of Tottington is 
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known, and probably it was in his park at Musbury, 
which was enclosed with great care. It is not 
unlikely that the farmhouse just under the shadow 
of Musbury Tor—to this day called “Great House”— 
marks the site of the Lacys’ Manor House of olden 
time. 

When Mr. Henry Taylor’s “ Ancient Crosses of 
Lancashire” is given to the public, we may perhaps 
learn more about these things. I may add that Mr. 
Taylor classifies the ancient crosses thus :—The Cross 
for preaching, for the churchyard, for the roadside, . 
the market, boundary, cross-roads, wells, sanctuary, 
guide-post, memorial and, lastly, murder crosses. 
Possibly this master of historic lore might tell us 
that our Pilgrims’ Cross combined the two purposes 
of being a cross for prayer and a guide-cross at some 
intersection of the forest tracks. 

I fear, sir, I have unduly taxed your editorial 
courtesy by the length of this letter. But may I 
add one significant sentence from a paper communi- 
cated by Mr. H. Taylor to the Antiquarian Society ? 
He says: “The Enclosure Act is responsible for 
much vandalism in Lancashire.” Doubtless so; yet 
this latest outrage on our Moor has not even the plea 
that the shattered stone was obnoxious, or on the 
other hand, useful to the Free-holders and Copy- 
holders of the Manor, who, possibly, have much more 
legal right in its possession than others connected 
with the Moor. The reason for its destruction lies 
elsewhere. 
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THE PILGRIMS’ CROSS STONE. 
(DESTROYED IN AUGUST, 1901.) 


Old Holcombe Pilgrims Stone, farewell ! 
We erieve at thy inglorious end ; 

No softened tone of rung-out knell 
Did thy last hour attend. 


Farewell, old friend ! what can atone 
This heartless, sordid, selfish deed, 

If thou by Vandals wast o’erthrown 
For money’s paltry meed ? 


The student youth, the grey-haired sire, 
With Masters of historic lore, 

In Palatine of Lancashire 
Keenly thy loss deplore. 


Thou had’st a mission to fulfil 
In by-gone years of hoary past, 
Showing the track on Forest Hill 
To home and rest at last. 


A kindly friend thou oft had’st been 
To many who afar did roam ; 

In summer heat and wintry scene, 
A land-mark to guide home. 


Seven hundred years thy voice here spoke, 
Telling of better world than this ; 

Who knows but some from dreams awoke ! 
Fearing that world to miss. 


Shades of the past—arise, dismayed ! 
Thy ancient Stone stands here no more, 

Where pilgrims often knelt and prayed 
When crossing Holcombe Moor. 

But thou art gone! We heave the sigh 
Of sorrow and of keen regret ; 

For strewn around thy fragments lie, 
With tears of dew-drops wet. 


August 30th, 1901. 


HOLCOMBE CHURCH AND RECTORY FROM THE RAKE. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


On tbolcombe Knoll. 
A.D. 1306. 


HE winter of A.p. 1805-6 was the severest that had 
been known for many years. The snow lay deep 
and drifted, and hard frost continued for many 

weeks together. Poor Robert Attbrigge, who lived 
in a humble cot just under the shadow of Holcombe 
Hill, was often sorely pressed in providing food for 
his large and hungry family. Robert now was forty 
years of age ; he was a quiet, good-natured, inoffensive 
man, one whom you could trust and feel sure that 
you were dealing with a worthy fellow. He was no 
sneaking poacher, but an honest man and_ brave 
withal; for eight years agone he followed the standard 
of his feudal lord, Henry de Lacy, when fighting with 
the Scots at Falkirk (1298), and he bore himself right 
gallantly upon the field of battle. When de Lacy, 
lord of the manor of Tottington, led the victorious 
vanguard of the English army on that hard-fought 
field, with a thousand men from Lancashire, he had 
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no braver nor better follower than Robert Attbrigge, 
who was born at Holcombe in 1266. But this dread- 
ful winter brought much misery to the dwellers in 
South-East Lancashire. Robert looked wistfully upon 
his family and the scanty provision for their needs, 
and his heart often sank within him at the conscious- 
ness of their patient and silent suffering. 

One day—it was in January, 1306—the thought 
came into Robert Attbrigge’s mind “I must have 
food for these, my wife and children somehow. I 
cannot see them starving thus. I will get something 
by some means for them ere this day’s winter sun goes 
down, even if my life should be the forfeit.” So Robert 
took his bow and hied him off to Holcombe Forest, 
somewhere by Pilgrims’ Cross Shaw. He took his 
poor, lean, faithful dog, called Wat, with him—an 
animal of not too great a size to be prohibited from 
entering the forest bounds. Soon in the Shaw Wat’s 
eager yelp is heard, and out bounds a beautiful fawn 
some twenty yards away. Robert draws the arrow 
to its head; it speeds aright, for the aim is sure; the 
fawn is struck, and soon drops dead. Then he 
hides his quarry, and at night-fall comes to take it 
home. 

But Alan Estock, a herdsman under the Forest 
Greave, had observed all this, and though he did not 
make his presence known to Robert at the time, he 
allowed him to carry off the fawn, and afterwards 
denounced him to the Greave. 
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THE STORY IS SOON TOLD. 


The brutal Forest law must take its course, and 
Robert Attbrigge must die; a short thrift and a tight 
rope on Holcombe Knoll, and poor Robert pays with 
his life the penalty of his self-sacrificing effort to 
provide for his starving family. According to the 
custom of the age, his body hung upon the gibbet for 
some days; at times it was covered with a mantle of 
pure white snow, as though Nature itself in pitiful 
compassion would account poor Robert as innocent 
of real crime, though condemned by a barbarous law. 
Not long after loving hands removed the body ten- 
derly, and Robert found his last earthly resting-place 
not far from the wayside cross at Holcombe Hamlet, 
and there his dust now lies :— 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
For many a year the Holcombe people of that age 
spoke with awe and ’bated breath of the dreadful 
winter, and the hanging of poor Robert Attbrigge on 
the Knoll. Poor Robert! Our hearts go out in pity 
to his memory even now. That he was a trespasser 
in search of game in Holcombe Forest cannot be 
denied, but he died for it. 


Three hundred years go by—many changes have 
arisen. The Holcombe Forest has been cleared of 
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most of its fine timber, which once grew there in 
abundance. The forest-laws are harsh, but not quite 
so barbarous as formerly they were. The first James 
is seated on the throne of England. His exchequer 
is pretty well exhausted. King though he is, he is 
in want of money. Kings and Commoners are not 
infrequently alike in this. So he casts a longing eye 
on certain lands in the County Palatine of Lancaster, 
for he is advised by the Crown lawyers that he can 
make the owners of these lands pay him handsome 
amounts for some enclosures which had been redeemed 
from savage wildness, by lawful means enough, more 
than a century before. Some yielded with but slight 
delay to the King’s demands, though it was hard 
measure truly, and the royal treasury was the richer 
by these gains. 

Somewhere about this time, the Stuart King made 
an agreement* with the freeholders and copyholders 
of the Manor of Tottington, by which certain rights 
and privileges were secured to them and _ their 
successors for all time to come. They might pasture 
sheep and cattle upon Holcombe Moor, and dig and 
delve, and cart away the stone, and cut the peat, and 
get whatever they desired of clay, marl, sand, gravel, 
coal, sods, and rushes, to their hearts’ content. This 
worked well, and this agreement holds good to this 
very day. 


* This, too, for the consideration of several years’ ancient 
rent being paid to the king. 


On Holcombe Knoll. ley! 


Again, almost another three hundred years go by, 
and we come down to the year of grace, A.D., 1901. 
The feudal times when Robert Attbrigge lived, and 


THE MERCILESS FOREST LAWS 


are things of a far distant past.. But there are still 
wild creatures on the Moor, of fur and feather, which 
the freeholders and copyholders of the Manor are not 
debarred from obtaining by virtue of King James’ 
Covenant, provided of course they have a license for 
a gun and respect the seasons. But their presence is 
unwelcome. Well, perhaps they will not press their 
rights with vigour; possibly they have other tastes 
than those of field sports. They may love to study 
Nature’s wondrous themes in scientific observation of 
her many-sided life, in thankful appreciation of such a 
field wherein their mental being may have full play. 
The grasses, insects, small birds, such as ringousels, 
wheatears, twites, and pipits, the very stones them- 
selves, are objects which only the law-abiding and the 
studious would care to notice; and these wayfarers 
are most certainly protectors of the Moor. 

Then, again, there are for instance the associations 
of the Pilgrims’ Cross, near which poor Robert 
Attbrigge shot his fawn and the Pilgrims knelt to 
pray. Here, in a pleasant reverie, the mind can call 
up something of the scenes which in days of yore 
were enacted here. . . . But see!—on yonder slope 
of green a moor-looker appears. He might pass for a 
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lineal descendant of poor Attbrigge, for he has an 
honest face, though his words are few and rough. 
He tells the wayfarer, or the gentle wayfaress, that it 
is a trespass to be there—there, where the sandalled 
pilgrims trod for centuries !—there, on the main 
forest-path, over which most probably the Lacys and 
Plantagenets oft passed with their retainers, as well 
as the humblest serfs who lived on their domain !— 
there, where from time immemorial comers and goers 
have gone about their business, none questioning their 
right of way. One might here ask whether anything 
approaching to the old-time rigorous and exclusive 
forest-laws of Edward I. should come back again in 
these days of Edward VII. 

The law-abiding traverser of these Holcombe wilds 
is no offender in matters of “vert and venison ;” and 
on the whole’ wide, broad expanse of our historic 
Moor there is surely room enough for the Nature- 
lover’s steps, as well as allowing plenty of undisturbed 
possession to that sacred bird Lagopus Scoticus, 
otherwise Red Grouse. Indeed, it is far more likely 
that that wary bird would strongly object, not to the 
admiring and peaceable Nature-lover, but to the pre- 
sence of its so-called protectors—in reality its mur- 
derous pursuers in the August days; for in most 
emphatic tones it assails them with its strong birdy 
objurgations and sundry other embroidery of terms— 


1 


“ Go-bac—go-bac—go-bac—go-bac—go-bac ! 


Cpartin x v , 


———- 


Pilorime’ Crosse. 
AD, 1166, 


CRUPTHOUGH in the preceding pages mention is 

I male A Sogor de Monthegon’s gift of land 

niar Viigrims Oross to Monk Bretton Monas- 

tony, Ooting about sv. 1225, yr there is an even 

caries rdononce ty Yao Crows Vaan this by some sixty 
Yours or wo, 

1 give the passage from Whitaker's Whalley, Vol, 


| Lew 


_. » “Sn ttichness of language Tottington belonged 
ut to the Vorests, yr in the very first charter in 
whith the name is found Bobert de Lacy grants 
vera \emdes albuving upon ‘Pilgrim-crosse-slack in 
trea de TAtington’ Dat, ap. Igbtenhill, 22 Hen, 
IL Vet, Gall. Dec. de Whalley.” 

The twenty-second year A Henry IL would be sn, 
1104, and the Charter shews that the Crows was well 
known at this carly date—over seven hundred years 
ago. Thus it may be s9id that our Pilgrims’ Cross 
taeowed ite Lrvt witened hue of atssospheric weather- 
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ing when Richard fought with Saladin in the Holy 
Land (1189-99); and when John signed Magna 
Charta it had seen at least its jubilee. It was quite 
a venerable relic when the fires of Smithfield blazed, 
and martyrs gave their souls to God for the faith of 
Christ our Lord. One wonders did our Marsh or 
Bradford, martyred men of Lancashire, ever pass the 
Pilgrims’ Cross and kneel in adoration there before 
the truer light shone into their hearts. 

When Shakespeare wrote and Milton sang, it was 
hoary with the passing of four centuries. When 
Charles II. came back, and Pendlebury preached no 
more in Holcombe Chapel, it was, perhaps, the only 
monument of its special character for many a mile 
around that stood a stony witness in the wilderness 
to the traditions of the past having yielded to the 
brighter light of Evangelical truth. And when, a 
century later, the third George wore England’s crown, 
it had fulfilled its useful purpose for some six hundred 
years. Its foundation-stone long survived the removal 
of the shaft; and when this stone was broken up it 
had stood 700 years and more in the Holcombe wilds. 

Think of it! Recall the past, and trace the out- 
line of our nation’s history in the centuries during 
which our Pilgrims’ Cross stone had existed. It had 
known thirty-four accessions to the throne of Eng- 
land; it had seen the country emerge from the 
barbarism of the middle ages into the civilisation of 
later times. It had seen the momentous changes 
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chronicled in “our rough island story ”— living 
through its revolutions religicus, social and political, 

Had it speech, what stirring stories it might have 
told of cavalcade of lords and ladies, with hawk and 
hound and retinue, in brave display, passing across 
its long cast shadow when the sun was low. It had 
known most surely those of high degree, from Robert 
de Lacy to John of Gaunt, and from Albemarle and 
Montague to the present ducal owner of the Manor. 
It had seen travellers of high ecclesiastic rank— 
probably the mitred abbot, and certainly the 
sandalled pilgrim, travel-worn and weary, with 
others in the habit of their monastic order. Then, 
too, insmock or jerkin of the period, the homelier 
country folk, whose business took them far afield at 
times, would pass along the forest track and bless 
the amenities of the Holcombe Cross and its sur- 
roundings with thankful hearts, It is not too much 
to say that it was worthy, therefore, of the most 
honourable regard. It deserved a very high place in 
the estimation of all in the county side—high and 
low, rich and poor, alike; and the wonder grows that 
anyone could find it in his heart to wilfully destroy 
so venerable a relic of antiquity. 

But it has perished! Irreverence in contempt of 
high and noble interests and associations have done 
their worst, and Holcombe Moor knows Pilgrims’ 
Cross no more. Every trace of it has now gone, and 
our generation cannot hand to its successor the his- 
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tory of the past as it was once enshrined and centred 
in that visible sand-stone block. 

But though the ancient stone has gone, some memo- 
rial of it should be placed upon the vacant site. <A 
solid block, with a brief inscription in bold letters, 
telling how long ago the Pilgrims’ Cross was erected 
there, and why it bore that distinctive name, might 
be placed upon the spot. This should be done with- 
out undue delay, and thus the remembrance of a 
public injury will in some measure be softened 
down. 


